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DR. DILL’S REPORT OF HIS MISSION. 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland commenced their 
sessions in Dublin, on the 3d of July. We 
have received a portion of the reported 
proceedings through the medium of the 
Banner of Ulster, from which we select 
the following report of Dr. Dill on his 
American mission, as that which will pos- 
sess most interest to a large number of our 
readers. 


The American Deputation. 

Dr. Dut, the report of the deputation to 
America having been called for, ascended 
the platform, and was received with warm 
applause. He said that, in pursuance of 
their instructions, Mr. Simpson and himself 
sailed from Liverpool, upon the llth of 
November last, and landed in New York 
on the 25th. They landed, he (Dr. Dill) 
would confess, with feelings of deep anxiety. 
They were strangers from a remote and 
foreign island, which had no claims on 
America save what deep distress might fur- 
nish. They found that some months before, 
the entire country had nobly contributed to 
Ireland’s temporal relief; that, through Mr. 
King, they had just done contributing to- 
wards her spiritual relief; and that they 
were annually burdened with both the tem- 
poral and spiritual care of tens of thousands 
of her poor emigrants; and when to all 
this were added their own immensely in- 
creasing home demands, how could it be 
reasonably expected they would entertain 
the object of your humble deputation? Nor 
were these their chief discouragements. 
While deputed to Christians of all denomi- 
nations, the two great branches of the Pres- 
byterian Chutch were, of course, their chief 
hope; yet they found one branch on the 
very point of a rupture with the Irish Pres- 
bytertan Church, and the other ‘sniarting 
under what was ‘deemed a grievous slight 
on her part. Then came the chief diffi- 
culty—the slave question. [f they (the 
deputation) entered the slave States, they 
well knew the celebrity they would soon 
acquire on this side the Atlantic. But, if 
they reftised to enter them, they were in 
imminent danger of offending all their friends 
on the othér side; and so, being excluded 
from the country altogether: and even 
though this should not prove the case, they 
were by this course excluding themselves 
from one-half the States of the Union. And 
when froin the other half were deducted all 
the New England States, from which, being 
Congregational, and having lately contri- 
buted to Mr. King, but little could be ex- 
pected, there remained only five or six 
States out of the twenty-six as available 
ground for their deputation. And, finally, 
they found that, all over these latter, most 
injurious misrepresentations had very re- 
cently been made respecting the Irish 
Church’s connexion with the State; nor 
did it diminish their anxiety, that on none 
of those matters did they (the deputation) 
receive any instructions whatever, and so 
any step they took was taken on their own 
responsibility. These circumstances need 
only to be noticed to prove that theirs was 
a task of no ordinary difficulty and delicacy, 
requiring a measure of grace and wisdom 
far beyond what they could pretend to; and 
would show the unreasonable hopes of some 
who, he (Dr. Dill) much regretted to find, 
were proposing to seek aid in America. 
He begged them, for their own sakes at 
least, to weigh well the step ere too late, for 
he knew the hopes of some were most ex- 
travagant—indeed, almost as absurd as those 
of two of their countrymen of whom he was 
told in Philadelphia. Landing on the quay, 
one of them picked up half-a-dollar, which 
he found lying in the mud, while the other 
exclaimed—“ Would you dirty your fingers 
with that thing? come on a bit, and you'll 
get plenty in a clean place.’’ He (Dr. Dill) 
could only trouble the house with an outline 
of the course the deputation, under these 
circumstances, pursued. ‘They first sought 
in each town the ministers of various per- 
suasions, and plainly told them their errand 
—that God had opened such a door in Ire- 
land as this Church was unable, unassisted, 
to enter—that, therefore, they were driven 
thither by the emergency of success—that 
all they sought was simply a hearing, and 
that if God was pleased to give their story 
favour amongst their people, good and well; 
but if not, no harm was done. As to the 
slave question, they (the deputation) stated 
that they had come on an errand of peace 
and love—that they were determined, while 
in the country, to know nothing but their 
own object, and that if so permitted, they 
would not meddle with either one side or 
other of the question—that, therefore, they 
might judge it best not to enter the slave 
States—but if they should so determine, 
that this, so far from being disrespectful or 
unkind, was, in their opinion, the kindest 
course they could pursue, as otherwise the 
abolitionists on both sides of the water would 
assuredly raise an outcry which might be 
equally unpleasant to them and to this 
Church. And as to those unpleasant mat- 
ters between the churches he had referred 
to, he could not express his admiration of 
the delicate Christian courtesy manifested 
by the brethren. Except on a few occa- 
sions they were never referred to—and 
when, consequently, they (the deputation) 
sometimes felt bound to refer to them, and 
when he for one candidly avowed that he 
had always deemed some expressions in our 
letters to one branch of the Presbyterians 
altogether too severe, and lamented that the 
letter of the other had never been answered, 
their noble reply was, “ We should be sorry 
to visit those things on so holy a cause, and 
we still cherish to your brethren strong feel- 
ings of regard as fellow-servants of our com- 
mon Lord.”’ Above all, tremblingly sensible 
- of their utter unfitness for a task so difficult, 
they (the deputation) felt it to be at once 
their privilege and comfort, constantly and 
specially to seek wisdom and grace from on 
high. Such was their simple course, and, 
by the blessing of God, it had been crowned 
with complete success. 

From Dr. McElroy, of New York, their 
first friend, to Mr. Blagden, of Boston, their 
last, the ministers, with few exceptions, 
gave them their hands, their pulpits, and 
ofien their influence and their aid, And 
God was graciously pleased, in a wonder- 
ful degree, to give their theme favour in the 
eyes of their congregations, insomuch that 
the sum total‘raised in six months in the 
face of so many difficulties, was $25,697.54, 
or about £5400. It was not, however, the 
amount that he (Dr. Dill) valued at all so 
much as the spirit with which it was given. 
This book contained a list of subscriptions 
of which any Church might well be proud ; 


And 


and if any thing whatever could induce him 
to encounter the same amount of crushing 
labours again, it would be to have his spirit 
refreshed by such soul-cheering instances 
of humble, earnest love to Jesus, as were 
afforded by not a few of them. He re- 
ferred not so much to the rich, though their 
standard of giving could certainly bear fa- 
vourable comparison with that of the weal- 
thy in these lands; but he referred rather 
to the godly poor. Here stood the names 
of the struggling widow, the straitened or- 
phan, the domestic ‘servant, the common 
drayman, for'one, two, and three pounds— 
noble tributes to the power of the gospel 
in every land, beneath every sky. For 
American Christians would bear witness 
that they (the deputation) used no other 
weapon, they had full confidence in it, and 
were not mistaken; and it was delightful 
to find another proof that wherever we go, 
let but gospel missions be pleaded, on gos- 
pel grounds, and the theme would, with un- 
erring certainty, find out in each pew those 
hearts which were attuned to it, and make 
their chords vibrate responsive with a power 
and sweetness proportioned to the pitch to 
which they had been tuned to it. Their 
deputation were cheered to find that Ame- 
rica felt a deep interest in Ireland; and not 
merely from that noble sympathy which 
generous natures always felt for objects of 
distress, but even on other grounds. ‘They 
acknowledged the obligations under which 
they lay to the Irishman, who, if he could 
make no better contribution to their national 
wealth, brought them, at least, an athletic 
frame, which was hewing down their for- 
ests, digging their canals, and building their 
railways. They kindly confessed, more- 
over, that there were many noble qualities 
in his breast which made him a favourite 
amongst them, with all his faults; and that 
his ready wit had powerful charms for them, 
strongly tenipted them to-overlook many of 
his peccadilloes, and had been known— 
even at their bar, where, too often, he was 
found—to relax the stern brow of justice, and 
make the judge pass sentence with a sigh. 
He (Dr. Dill) had seen an instance in the 
papers, just before leaving the country. A 
poor fellow had been place at the bar and 
asked the usual question—* Guilty, or not 
guilty ?”’ and, with great apparent artlessness 
promptly replied—* How can [ tell till I 
hear the evidence ?”” While such was the 
kindness of the native Americans, he (Dr. 
Dill) rejoiced to say that their Irish breth- 
ren had ‘nobly done their duty also. He 
was happy to find many of them, not only 
prince-merchants, but princes in Israel, 
amongst the foremost in every holy work. 
e was refreshed to meet with multi- 
tudes of others who, though in humbler life, 
were not behind their wealthier countrymen 
in ardent attachment to the land of their 
birth; so much so that they followed their 
deputation in such crowds to every church 
they preached in, as often to exclude num- 
bers of the regular worshippers, and that, 
after each service, so many had to wait to 
shake hands with them that the lobbies of 
the churches might have frequently been 
mistaken for reception rooms. And these 
interviews were truly affecting. Each had 
some inquiry to make about home, and 
some story to tell of by-gone days there. 
He met a number from his own father’s 
congregation, and some of these had per- 
formed the interesting feat of having nursed 
himself on their knee—others the still greater 
feat of haying carried him on their backs— 
while others had something else to tell, 
which, with all its little tinge of the ludi- 
crous, did much credit to the best feelings 
of the human heart. He (Dr. Dill) was 
particularly charmed to find with -what 
tender affection they almost all spoke of 
their former ministers at home. Some 
would ask, “Is such a minister alive? it 
was he who baptized me.’’ Others, “ Do 
you know such another? It was under his 
ministry that I first was brought to think of 
my soul,” and the tears of deep emotion 
would trickle down their cheeks as they 
spoke. Others would ask him (Dr. Dill) 
when he returned, to tell such another mi- 
nister all about them, a task he felt very in- 
competent to perform. One old lady, who 
had not, from infirmity, been at church for 
eighteen months, had got herself carried out 
to see if he was in very deed the son of her 
beloved minister of Knowhead, and when 
he came down from the pulpit and assured 
her it was even so, her emotions were such 
as he (Dr. Dill) could not possible trust 
himself to describe. It showed him that 
their labours, as ministers, were not in vain, 
that there were sympathies which bound 
together pastors and people, of the most ex- 
quisitely tender and sacred kind, which, 
though they might be half dormant at home, 
were all the more keenly awakened when 
they found themselves on a foreign shore, 
and which went far to repay them for all 
their anxious pastoral care. Dr. Dill then 
proceeded to speak of the opposition the de- 
putation met from some journals, and gave a 
most interesting account of the attack made 
on Mr. Simpson by the Pittsburgh Catho- 
lic, and his most triumphant defence, the 
outlines of which have been already before 
the public of both countries. He next pro- 
ceeded to that part of his task at once the most 
pleasing and embarrassing—to notice those 
brethren to whom they felt peculiarly in- 
debted, for where all were so kind it was 
difficult to make a selection. 

First of all, he bore cheerful testimony to 
the cordiality and kindness of various de- 
nominations. Old-school and New-school, 
Dutch and German, Reformed, Associate 
and Associate Reformed, Methodist, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists, opened their pulpits 
and purses; and the Episcopalians, if pre- 
vented by their canons from offering the one, 
most readily contributed of the other. He 
acknowledged with gratitude the liberal 
grants of the American Bible, Tract, and 
Sunday School Societies; and, as to indi- 
vidual friends, he could only now give a 
few names as mere samples of the whole. 
In New York, the following ministers with 
their congregations:—Rev. Drs. McElroy, 
Alexander, Phillips, Cox, Potts, Spring, 
Krebs, Hutton, De Witt, Vermillie, Spencer, 
and Knox; with Rev. Messrs. Styles, Stark, 
Jacobus, Hatfield, Carpenter, and Blair.— 
And it was with exceeding pleasure he 
made very special mention of their kind 
and excellent treasurers, Mr. Shaw and 
Messrs, J. & J. Stuart. In Philadelphia— 
Rev. Drs. Wylie, Cuyler, McDowell, Be- 
thune, Lord, Durbin, Kennedy, Berg, Par- 
ker, and Hodgson; with Rev. Messrs. 
Albert Barnes, Macklin, Grant, 'Tude- 
hope, Brainerd, Janeway, Ramsey, Cheese. 
man, Chambers, Dales, Black, Stewart, 
Sterret, Cooper, Bowers, and Rood. And 
here he must single out by name the Rev. 
Alexander Macklin and George H. Swart, 
Esq., of both of whom Ireland had to say, 
as of many others of her noblest sons, that 


she bore them and nursed them in order to 
lose them, and see their splendid qualities 
bestowed on happier lands. He really 
could not express what he owed to Mr. 
Macklin. He had often told the Americans, 
and they acknowledged the debt, that they 
owed Ireland much for such gifts as these— 
and that, even though she had no other evils 
to contend with, no wonder truly that she 
now lay prostrate and panting, when for 
many years the very best of her heart’s 
blood had been drained from her bosom in 
order to be transfused into the young veins 
of America. And, as for Mr. Stuart, he 
had placed at the deputation’s disposal his 
home, his heart, his head, his hands, his 
influence, as one of Philadelphia’s prince 
merchants, accompanying them often by 
day, and poring with them over their pa- 
pers by night till all three would be drop- 
ping asleep of fatigue and exhaustion. In 
Pittsburgh, Drs. Herron, Riddle, Rodgers, 
Swift, Pressley, and Cooke, with Messrs. 
McLaren, Anderson, Black, Lee, Reeves, 
West, Jackson, Brown, Williams, Fulton, 
and Brocuniere, and from the many friends 
he might here name, none would be jealous 
if he (Dr. Dill) selected one, the brother of 
one of their ministers, who had gone to his 
reward, and his own sun gently sinking in 
the western sky—he referred to Michael 
Allen, Esq.—known well in this Church for 
his missionary munificence, in his native 
land for his lofty integrity, and in the land of 
his adoption for every attribute which could 
adorn the merchant, the min, and the Chris- 
tian. 
pride when meeting with such illustrious 
representatives of Ireland on a distant shore, 
and did not fail to remind the Americans 
that these were all to a man the sons of 
Bible-reading Ulster, and had felt the gospel’s 
power; and, therefore, let but the rest of 
Ireland be so cultivated, and that fertile soil 


which now yields weeds in such rankness" 


to infest their great country, would furnish 
them with flowers and fruit of proportion- 
ate beauty and luxuriance. He had said 
that Ireland might well mourn the loss of 
such men. He must correct himself—they 
were not lost, but only removed, and had 
just been substantially proving that that re- 
moval had only put it in their power to 
serve her more effectually than had they 
remained at home. In Cincinnati, Rev. 
Doctor Rice, Messrs. Wilson, Fisher, Press- 
ley, Gregory, McDonald, with the ministers 
of Wesley, Christie, Ninth Street, and Mor- 
ris Methodist Chapels, and Messrs. Burnett, 
Thorpe, Gamble, Dunlop, and Wann. He 
could only further notice the ministers and 
congregations of Dayton, Xenia, Spring- 
field, Sandusky, Cleveland, Buffalo, Ro- 
chester, Canandaigua, Geneva, Utica, Al- 
bany, Troy, Elizabethtown, New Bruns- 
wick, and Boston, amongst whom were 
Drs. Sprague, Beman, Magie,and Murray— 
our distinguished countryman, “ Kirwan.”’ 
I shall mention (continued Dr, Dill) but 
one other name. I regret much that my 
faithful fellow-labourer is not here to give in 
his own report; but there is this consola- 
tion, that his absence enables me to speak 
of him with a freedom his presence would 
not permit. Never was it my lot to work 
in harness with a more patient, faithful, self- 
sacrificing yoke-fellow. He left home on 
this mission, as many know, to the posi- 
tive injury of his own interests. While on 
your service, I grieve to say, he received 
tidings from home not much calculated to 
increase his ardour. Yet, to the last, he 
toiled with unabating zeal—and to those who 
know any thing of our labours, this will ap- 
pear no ordinary praise. ‘To my own share, 
for instance, within seven months, I travel- 
led 12,000 miles, the half of these on the 
American Continent, during a winter even 
for America peculiarly severe. ‘The night 
we crossed the Alleghanies the thermometer 
stood at twelve degrees below zero. ‘Then 
the multitudes of letters that behoved to be 
written, the hundreds of services to be con- 
ducted, the scores of newspaper articles to 
be prepared, besides? what to any man is 
worse than all else, personal solicitations, a 
drudgery which no consideration could in- 
duce any one to go through but the solemn 
recollection that the sacrifice is made in His 
service who sacrificed His life for us; and 
what it was in thé present case may be 
judged from the fact that the mere walking 
amounted, on a low average, to ten miles a 
day, or 1500 miles for the winter. Yet, 
in all this, Mr. Simpson bore his part until 
often so*exhausted, and his nervous system 
so unstrung, that sometimes during the de- 
votional exercises which it was our comfort 
frequently to engage in, he was so overcome 
with emotion as to be scarce able to pro- 
ceed. In conclusion, my impressions of 
America are of small importance. But 1 
cannot withhold this fact, that measuring 
her by our own small Ulster standard, we 
have as yet no adequate idea of the colossal 
greatness of this young republic. A conti- 
nent stretching from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, from the torrid to the frigid zones— 
her very streams, rivers, and her lakes—seas 
to other countries—containing within her- 
self almost all those productions which 
Nature has divided amongst other lands; 
and, above all, inhabited by a race who, for 
restless enterprise, have become the world’s 
wonder, and who have covered with cities, 
towns, and all the furniture of highest civili- 
zation, vast regions where, fifty years ago, 
reigned the unbroken silence of interminable 
forests. But while such features of the 
country must command the stranger’s admi- 
ration, most of all will the Christian foreign- 
er be struck with her religious institutions. 
Your humble deputation naturally felt flat- 


tered by being invited to mingle with her 


legislators in the Senate-house and the hall 
of Congress, and having the honour of intro- 
ductions to such stars of her political firma- 
ment as Daniel Webster. But they felt a 
higher and holier satisfaction in mingling 
with that noble array of gospel ministers 
who unquestionably are America’s best pil- 
lars and brine ornaments. Sir, I had 
often, after my “rival, puzzled myself to 
discover the cause why all was so peaceful 
and prosperous—few police to be seen, 
scarce a soldier, not a single pauper except 
what we and other countries send them. I 
entered their schools and churches, and dis- 
covered a good part of the reason—and I 
was bold enough to tell them that they owed 
not their prosperity to their Republicanism, 
but their religion—for Mexico and Colum- 
bia were Republics too—and that there, as 
well as here, ’tis righteousness that exalteth 
a nation. And on seeing what the Ameri- 
ean Churches had done, I could not but feel 
that they ought indeed to be regarded by us 
with profound respect—that if they are be- 
hind us in some things, they are assuredly 
before us in others; and that it would be as 
strong a proof, and a stronger test of grace, 
to’ copy those virtues they excel us in than 
too strongly reprove those sins to which we 
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He (Dr. Dill) felt a patriot’s honest! 


ourselves never were tempted. Such is 
America’s present state, and it requires no 
seer’s foresight to look down through the 
“€ista of a century or two, and see hundreds 
of new cities springing up in those wilds, 
where the Indian and the buffalo have scarce 
yet been disturbed. Sir, Iam patriot enough 
with my whole heart to say, “ Long may 
Britain sit mistress of the world!’’ But one 
can scarce contemplate the relative progress 
of both countries of late, without being 
haunted by the apprehension that the day 
may come when even she may vacate the 
throne, and young America may take her 
place. Should that day ever arrive, there 
will be this consolation, that the sceptre will 
only be transferred from the hands of the 
mother to those of her eldest daughter; to a 
people of one blood with ourselves—and, 
best of all, for the most part, of one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. Yes, it is cheering 
in view of such a contingency to think that 
beneath the star-spangled banner the herald 
of the cross will, in all probability, find as 
safe an escort as he goes on his errands of 
love over the earth, as he ever found beneath 
the red cross ensign—and that thus the ark 
of God will still be safe, because transferred 
not from Israel to the Philistines, but only 
from one tribe of Israel to another. I can- 
not close without in the most solemn man- 
ner giving thanks to the Preserver of men 
and the Redeemer of the Church for having 
granted protection and success to his un- 
worthy servants; and it is my prayer, in 
which all here will join, that these fruits of 
American liberality may be blessed to the 
salvation of many souls, and stimulate this 
Church herself to increased devotedness ; 
and, finally, that the American Churches 
and our own may all and always be one, 
and that through their influence the United 
States and United Kingdom may long be 
mutual blessings, sharing between them the 
moral empire of the world, knowing no 
rivalry but that of doing good, and never 
divided by any thing but the ocean that rolls 
between them. Dr. Dill resumed his seat 
amidst warm demonstrations of applause. 
Dr. Dossin rose and said, that he had 
been requested, by the Secretary to the 
Home Mission, to move a resolution in re- 
ference to the deputation to America, and he 
had great pleasure, indeed, in complying 
with thefequest. It struck him that there 
were the causes for satisfaction and thank- 
fulness the visit of their brethren to 
America. In the first place, it was a cause 
for thankfulness to Almighty God that their 
brethren had brought home such cheering 
intelligence respecting the result of the reli- 
gious and moral teaching which those Pres- 
byterian emigrants they met with on the 
other side of the Atlantic had received in 
this country. ‘The second cause of thank- 
fulness was, that the deputation had con- 
veyed home such large sums of money, to 


enable them to carry on their missionary 


operations in this land, in a time of distress 
and perplexity. ‘The third cause was, that 
God had enabled this Church to furnish to 
the American Churches such favourable 
specimens of their ministry. When they 
looked at the circumstances of the Churches 


of the United States, and considered their. 


small beginnings, and the diversified masses 


of which they were composed, they had 


reason to call to mind the passage in the 
Divine word—“‘ God maketh the wrath of 
man to praise him.”” ‘The night was one 
of darkness and tribulation in England 
when the first Protestant emigrants em- 
barked from England*for the United States, 


« The heavy night hung dark, 
The woods and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore.” 


Yet it was a blessed day for England when 
they landed upon the shores of the Western 
World; for these devoted men, driven out 
by the King and Parliament of England, 
established in America political and religious 
liberty, and founded a refuge to which exiles 
for conscience’ sake might fly; and the de- 
scendants of those men now furnish a proof 
that God has indeed brought good out of 
evil, and that he had even made the wrath of 
England’s Parliament and people to praise 
him. He thought the Assembly ought to 
instruct the Moderator to convey to Dr. 
Dill and Mr. Simpson their cordial thanks, 
for the most interesting address of the one, 
and the valuable labours of both. 

The suggestion was at once adopted, as 
was also another from Dr. Huston, that the 
matter should be made the subject of a per- 
manent resolution. 

The following resolution was then put 
and carried by acclamation: 

Resolved, “That this Assembly have heard, with 
the liveliest interest, the account furnished by our 
beluved and honoured deputy, Dr. Dill, of the recep- 
tion given to him and his brother deputy, Rev. Jona- 
than Simpson, by members of Christian Churches in 
America; and we solemnly record the debt of deep- 
est gratitude which we owe to our gracious God, for 
the unexampled liberality and kindness with which 
it has pleased Him to fill the hearts of our dear 
brethren in the United States, and oer earnest 
prayer that, according to the loving kindness which 
they have shown us in the day of eur utmost need, 
the Lord may recompense abundantly their own 
souls; and that our Moderator express to Dr. Dill 
personally, and to Mr. Simpson by letter, the ex. 
treme satisfaction with which they have heard of the 
persevering, and self-denying, and successful effurts 
of these brethren,and their thankfulness to Almighty 
God, who preserved them in health in the midst of 
dangers and exhausting labours.” | 

The Moperaror then rose and said—Dr. 
Dill, it affords me the utmost gratification to 
be the organ of this Assembly in conveying 
to you their heart-felt thanks for the impor- 
tant services you have rendered to the 
Home Mission, by your visit to the United 
States, and for the fidelity and efficiency 
with which you have discharged the trust 
committed to you. We unfeignedly con- 
gratulate you upon the amount of Christian 
generosity and sympathy you received in 
America—on the goodness of God which 
followed you, and sustained you amid the 
trials you had to encounter—and on the 
grace which enabled you to rise superior to 
every Opposition you met with in your la- 
bour of love. We bless God whose hand 
was over you for conducting you in safety 
to another land, and for returning you safely 
to us again, that we might hear your voice 
and see your face. I am only sorry that 
your co-labourer, Mr. Simpson, is not here 
to receive a similar expression of thanks 
from the Assembly through me. 


— 


Popery and Republicanism. 


Padre Ventura’s fantastical idea of combin- 
ing Papal and republican pretensions in an 
“Apostolic Roman Republic,” has met with 
universal ridicule; and the Romans say, 
that although the French have been clever 
enough to set up an imperial and royal re- 
public, they feel quite unequal to fabricating 
an apostolic one.—London Daily News. 
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As For the Presbyterian. 


Episcopal ne in North 
Caro 

Mr. Editor—Some weeks ago you told 
us that there was a great commotion amon 
sundry Episcopal newspapers, caused by a 
charge that there were Romanizing tenden- 
cies developing in certain influential stations. 
I have seen the charge, and the evidence by 
which it was supported. I have also looked 
at the statements made in contradiction of 
the eharge, and cannot help concluding, that 
in comparison with other things which are 
notorious in certain regions, yet not com- 
mented on in this controversy, the fuss that 
was made, is another instance of straining 
out gnats and swallowing camels. ‘The trou- 
bles in the Episcopal Church are of too 
deep an origin, to be removed by attending 
to certain peculiarities of voice, language, 
gestures, or religious rites. ‘hese are but 
fruits of Romish errors that are bound up 
in the Prayer Book, along with good Pro- 
testant truths. ‘The bondwoman and the 
fréewoman can never live together in peace; 
but one will ever be striving to cast out the 
other; and the corruption of human nature 
will always give an undue development to 
those principles which favour its own lazi- 
ness, pride, and ignorance. When the edi- 
tor of the Calendar has reason to repeat 
his unsavoury, but I regret to acknowledge 
it, well-merited allegation, let him call to the 
witness-box the developments now in pro- 
gress in North Carolina. 

During the year 1845, the editors of the 
Biblical Repertory called the attention of 
the religious public to two publications, 
emanating from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of North Carolina. One was a 
sermon preached before the Convention of 
the diocese of North Carolina, in 1843, and 
published by request, by the Rev. Mr. 
Curtis. This sermon claims for the bishops 
and priests of the Episcopal Church the 
right of finally pardoning the sins of all ap- 
plicants, by the administration of the sacra- 
ments, and concludes with these remarks: 
“The chief value of the apostolic succession 
appears to me to be derived from the truth of 
the doctrine of absolution, or the reality of 
the power of the keys. * * * For what 
is the value of the succession, except to 
verify a commission? And of what value 
is the commiSion, except as authorizing the 
holder to confer actual benefits?”’ ‘The re- 
view of this sermon, while it utterly denied 
that the power of absolution is a sarcedotal 
function, and that it has been given to Chris- 
tian ministers only, overlooked the numer- 
ous perversions of the standards of non- 
Episcopal Churches, which the appendix 
to this sermon contains. I hope that the 
supplementary article on this subject, which 
the editors of the Repertory have promised 
us, will set the teachings of our own, and 
of the affiliated churches. in their true light, 

though by so doing, it may not win from 
the author of the sermon the same praise of 

ving been “ written by a gentleman.” 

The other publication was a volume of 
sermons preached during the spring visita- 
tion of 1844, by the Episcopal Bishop, Dr. 
Ives, and * published by the unanimous re- 
quest of his Convention.” (N. B. In 1843, 
this convention belonged to the diocese of 

Carolina ; in 1844, it seems that Dr. 
Ives had it.) The subject of these sermons 
is “the Apostles, Doctrine, and Fellowship,”’ 
and their object seems to be to set forth bap- 
tism, by an Episcopal minister, as the 


proper means and condition of justification. 


Two sermons out of five are devoted to the 
establishing of this dogma. The other three 
contain the usual High-church declamations 
on the apostolical succession, confirmation, 
&ec. In the choice of words, and in the 
structure of sentefices, Bishop Ives exhibits 
no little taste and earnestness, and as an 
orator, his manner, although peculiar, easily 
commands the attention of his audience. 
But a logician will oftentimes smile at the 
slender connection between his premises 
and conclusions—the antiquarian will stare 


to learn that the apostles used no liturgy, 


because “in their assemblies there were 
few or no persons to make the required 
responses’’—the linguist will wonder that 
any minister should be called learned who 
understands so little Latin—the candid his- 
torian will grieve to see a prelate so misre- 
present well known documents—the dis- 
senter will be gratified to note the eagerness 
with which the protection of his own great 
names is sought for Episcopalian peculiari- 
ties—while the humble Christian, who be- 
lieves that all *“ who are of faith, are Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs according to promise,” 
will recoil with horror from dogmas which 
consign to the condition of heathenism, 
ninety-nine hundredths of the piety and 
godly sincerity of our land. Some of these 
are but minor objections to these sermons, 
when compared with the following distinct 
avowal of a prime Popish error. In a ser- 
mon on Acts ii. 38, Bishop Ives asserts, 
“ We find in-the writings of St. Paul abun- 
dant confirmation of the doctrine of St. 
Peter, in his instructions to the multitude— 
instructions enjoining baptism as necessary 
to the renrission of sins, agreeable to what 
the same apostle saith in another place: 
‘Even baptism doth now also save us,’ or 
put us into a state of salvation, through faith 
in Christ.”’ So, Mr. Editor, we have in 
these two publications, the advocacy, more 
or less distinct, of what Bishop Burnet calls 
“the worst parts of Popery.”’ Nor have 
these been but isolated expressions of opi- 
nion—mere settings forth of individual 
notions without authority other than that 


‘derived from the reputation of their authors, 


for the sermons here quoted were preached 
before the Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, and published by its request.— 
Their doctrines were, therefore, endorsed as 
being consistent with the doctrines of the 


‘Prayer Book, by the heaven-appointed pro- 


tectors of that book. 

The next step in this progress was the 
preaching of a sermon in North Carolina, 
which was neither more nor less than an 
outright Popish attack on the right of private 
judgment. So thoroughly Romanist in its 
tendencies is this sermon, that immediately 
after one of its deliveries, the first two or 
three paragraphs of chapter 2, in “ Charity 
maintained,’ as quoted by Chillingworth, 
was read in the presence of some of Bishop 
Ives’s hearers, both Episcopal and non. Epis- 
copal, and the universal exclamations were, 
that’s Bishop Ives’s sermon—those are Bi- 
shop Ives’ arguments—that’s justlike Bishop 
Ives. Here, then, in 1848, we have a 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
by virtue of an authority derived from the 
Lord Jesus, through an apostolic succession, 
preaching what was publicly controverted 
for his church, two hundred years ago, yet 
some folks are very fond of arrogating as 
peculiar to themselves the apostolic mark, 
“one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ But 
these have not been the only, nor the most 


Church. 


daring declarations of these abominations. 
During the present year the Protestant com- 
munity of North Carolina has been greatly 
excited by a pastoral letter to the clergy of 
North Carolina, from their diocesan, Levi 
Silliman Ives. This letter was published 
in lieu of the usual annual charge, which ill 
health prevented Bishop Ives from deliver- 
ing in 1848. The following extracts will 
show that the studies of four years did but 
strengthen Bishop Ives’s convictions that the 
Prayer Book authorized him to be a Roman- 
ist in all essential points. In calling atten- 
tion to the words “ All power is given to me, 
go ye therefore ;” “ As my Father has sent 
me, even so send I you,” Bishop Ives says 
they convey “ the power to remit sins. * * 
Not only to preach the gospel, which pro- 
vides for their remission; not only to declare 
that remission upon contrition and confes- 
sion, but also to do priestly acts by which, 
through the virtue of Christ’s sacrifice, the 
pardon of sin, and the grace to resist it are 
conveyed to the soul. At the head of these 
stands baptism. ‘This sacrament, where 
due qualifications exist, takes away sin. * * 
But sins may be committed after baptism— 
committed against the vows of the holy 
covenant made to God, as represented by 
his ministers. Hence they were entrusted 
with power to remit, upon true repentance, 
such sins, and restore the offenders to the 
forfeited blessings of their baptismal state. 
* %* * This remission, too, was more or 
less connected with the sacrifice offered in 
the Holy Eucharist. * * * But our 
Lord embraced still other things under this 
commission—authority to teach was one. 
* * * So that instruction, to be right, 
and safe, and sure of God’s blessing, was, 
in the church of the apostles, to be given 
under the ministerial commission.’’ A con- 
sequence of the proper use of the powers 
included in this commission, is “the union 
of man to God by Jesus Christ. A union 
implying, not only that the sacrifice of the 
incarnate Son avails to our justification; but 
also that the gracious communication of his 
nature puts us into a justified state—makes 
us again one with himself; not so much 
covers us with his righteousness, as fills us 
with his righteousness ; not declares us just 
on the ground of his own justice merely, 
but makes us just by the infused power of 
that justice; not stands without us an ideal 
holiness, but is formed within us a real holi- 
ness.’ Another happy consequence is, 
that the pupils of such ministers as Bishop 
Ives, and his presbyters, can be assured at 
the altar, of “the real presence of Christ in 
the Holy Eucharist—that therein they are 
made ‘partakers of-his most blessed body 
and blood.’”’ ‘Be it then our first care, 
dear brethren, to place before our people 
with a distinctness not to be evaded, and an 
earnestness not to be withstood, their real 
state ‘as members of Christ, and temples 
of the Holy Ghost.’ To teach them the 
true spiritual life, the peculiar danger of sin 
to the baptized, and the only way of escape 
from it.”’ 


Having these radical Romish errors thus. 


authoritatively preached, and disseminated 
throughout the diocese, it is no wonder that 
there are many manifestations of their pre- 
sence in the worship of the Episcopal 
Chnrch. Churches now building, and old 
ones repairing, no longer tell the visitor 
that they are places where is taught the 
salvation that comes by faith directed to a 
preached word—but the banished pulpit 
and the altar against the wall declare that 
salvation is now to be attained through a 
priest, who comes between a man and his 
Redeemer. So many unusual motions and 
postures are now introduced, that the wor- 
shipper of ten years ago would often be at 
a loss what to do next. ‘The bishop ap- 
pears in the chancel, with a gold cross 
dangling from his neck, while his faithful 
priests sport one of silver. Prayers are 
read and doxologies are sung, with the 
minister’s back towards the people, as if 
there was any thing more on the altar than 
elsewhere in the Church. . And “at big 
meetings’ very particular attention is paid 
to the numerous cruciform decorations of 
the altar end of the Church. Such are 
some of the Romanizing doctrines and 
practices which disfigure a portion of the 
Episcopal Church — abominations _intro- 
duced as sanctioned, nay, enjoined by that 
I will state one other fact: There 
has existed for some time in North Carolina 
a society called the Order of the Holy Cross, 
and composed of the bishop and some of 
his younger clergy. In this Asscciation 
the clergy bound themselves by a vow to be 
special servants of the bishop for a term of 
years. He was to devise plans for the 
welfare and extension of the Church, and 
they were to execute them, “asking no 
questions for conscience sake,” so that, by 
the united action of his inferiors, the father 
superior might the more expeditiously and 
vigorously advance the interests of the 
Church. And to be more effective agents 
of the bishop, the other members of the 
Order engaged to be celibates while their 
vow lasted. It will be seen at once that 
this was, in fact, a society of Jesuits in min- 
lature. 

It was hardly to be expected that the 
members of the Episcopal Church in North 
Carolina would bear all these Romanizings 
quietly. ‘The atmosphere of common sense 


diffused around them by other. Christian | 


denominations, and the early religious train- 
ing of very many who have been brought 
up in those denominations, raised an excite- 
ment which may compel the bishop and 
his faithful priests hereafter to be more cau- 
tious in attempting to drive their sheep into 
the good old paths. At the late Conven- 
tion, strongly worded resolutions were in- 
troduced by a layman, to protest against the 
doctrine of absolution. ‘These might have 
done some good, but they were cast out, by 
the majority of the clergy outnumbering the 
majority of the laity. Afterwards other re- 
solutions were introduced, that some pro- 
tection against Popery might be secured, 
and after being submitted to the recension 
of the bishop, he permitted them to be 
passed. ‘They have been hailed by the 
members of the Episcopal Church as dis- 
playing the inherent power of the Church 
to eliminate from itself all error. But those 
who have closely watched the progress of 
this matter, and have carefully read the 
various publications in sermons, pamphlets, 
and letters, know better. ‘The resolutions 
are but a general assurance that the bishop 
and his presbyters will teach nothing con- 
trary to the teachings of the Church, and 
expressly decline to decide whether there 
has been any Romanizing in what has al- 
ready appeared. What protection can re- 
sult from such an assurance, when all the 
preaching and publishing which has caused 
this ferment has been set forth as coming 
from the Prayer Book? ‘Truly, among 
our Episcopal neighbours in North Caro- 


lina, as among some merchantmen, “small 
favours are thankfully received.” At this 
Convention it was also announced that the 
Order of the Holy Cross no longs existed. 
But even if the bishop has let off the mem- 
bers of that Jesuit club from their obligation 
to him, what security has the public that 
their diseased consciences will not decide 
that they are still bound to the Church in 
the sight of heaven, and so the bishop may 
still have as effective a band of Romanizing 
agents as ever a Jesuit ‘“‘ General” could 
boast? Both Bishop Ives and these priests 
have fully declared that such an association 
is consonant with the principles, and its 
efforts would be greatly beneficial to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Justice, perhaps, demands that I should 
set forth the explanations and limitations of 
his claims to pardoning power, which a 
present emergency has forced from Bishop 
Ives. In a letter to a communicant who 
had threatened to leave the Episcopal 
Church on account of these pretensions, 
the Bishop, after warning him of the per- 
fect awfulness of the step of “separating 
himself from the communion of the body 
and blood of Christ ;’’ after hinting that he 


had no right to pass “ such a judgment (of | 


censure) on him whom Christ has set over 
him,” and after stating, that “ under a pain- 
ful conviction that through the influence 
of false systems of religion around us, the 
members of our communion were fast losing 
sight of the privileges opened to them in 
their liturgy, and fast sinking into a most 


dangerous state of worldliness, he has felt it 


to be his duty, to save his own soul and 
theirs, to make a strenuous effort to check 
this influence, and to awaken in his people 
a just estimate of their neglected privileges. 
Among these is the privilege of private con- 
fession and absolution.” After all these 
High-church positions, the Bishop attempts 
to show that he has not transgressed the 
limits laid down in the communion-service 
in the Prayer Book, and then calls the 
attention of the recalcitrating communicant 
to the fact that neither he nor any one of 
his priests had ever required action accord- 
ing to their teaching, and, in conclusion, 
warns him of remorse on a dying bed, if he 
continued to refuse humble and submissive 
obedience to Christ. Ill quote the “P. 
S. In regard to the Anglican view of con- 
fession, the following is a pertinent passage 
from the Low-churchman, the Rev. George 
S. Faber, B. D.: ‘ Auricular confession to 
a priest the Church of England allows, and 
in some cases recommends. ‘The Church 
of Rome not only allows and recommends, 
but also, as a matter of strict religious obli- 
gation, imposes and enforces it.” The 
Bishop of North Carolina has in no case 
sought, either publicly or privately, fo im- 
pose or enforce it—may he not recommend 
it in certain cases without being a Roman- 
ist®’ The eagerness with which this ex- 
planation, unsatisfactory as it must be to 
rightly instructed minds, has been hailed by 
the members of the Episcopal Church, and 
the relief, it has afforded them shows that 
they are not so attentive to doctrines, nor 
so well established in the form of sound 
words as they ought to be. They rejoice 
that Bishop Ives only recommends private 
confession, he does not command it. Yet 


how often, even in the most desperate, cages, 
does a physician command his patients to 


swallow the appointed doses? MHe only 
recommends them, and, trusting to his pre- 
vious reputation for learning, skill, and pro- 
bity, leaves his patients, confident that his 
recommendations will be followed. Again, 
it is urged that the Bishop does not even 
recommend confession and absolution for 
all instances of past baptismal sins; but, 
inasmuch as the sins from which relief must 
be sought by confession are not specified, 
and since confession can be used in any 
case, a sin-burdened, yet doubtful soul, can 
be assured of peace only by a universal 
compliance. By this earnest warning 
against withering sins, and this cruel 
vagueness as to their proper marks, Bish- 
op Ives has left his followers in that dread- 
ful uncertainty which now darkens a Mus- 
sulman’s faith; and if his teachings stop 
at their present limit, Christians may imi- 
tate the Mussulman’s practice. Mahomed 
declared that to his followers one part of 
the hog is unclean; but the part that is al- 
ways unclean has never been marked—so 
that in practice, while no one Mussulman 
eats every part of the pig, yet among them 
all, “from snout to tail, the pig is eaten.”’ 

How refreshing, Mr. [ditor, is the con- 
trast between the quotations [ have made 
from Bishop Ives and the following, from 
the right-minded Bishop Burnet, who loved 
to develope the Protestant elements of the 
Prayer Book. ‘This quotation may be 
found in his History of the Reformation in 
England :—* The opinion of the sacrament’s 
being an expiatory sacrifice, and of the ne- 
cessity of secret confession and absolution, 
and of the Church’s independence on the 
civil power, were the foundations of Popery 
and the seminal principles out of which that 
mighty mass of corruptions was formed. 
‘They have no colour for them in the New 
Testament, nor in the first ages of Christi- 
anity, and are directly contrary to all the 
principles on which the Reformation was 
carried on, and to every step that was made 
in the whole progress of that work ; and 
yet, of late, these have been notions much 
favoured, and written for with much zeal, 
not to say indecency: besides a vast num- 
ber of little superstitious practices that in 
some places have grown to a great height, 
so that we are insensibly going off from the 
Reformation, and framing a new model of 
a Church, different from all our former 
principles, as well as from our present es- 
tablishment: to all which they have added 
that singular and extravagant conceit of the 
invalidity of baptism, unless ministered by 
one episcopally ordained; though this cuts 
off all communion with the foreign Protes- 
tant Churches, of which, perhaps, they 
make no great account, but makes doubtings 
arise with relation to great numbers, both 
among ourselves and in the Roman com- 
munion.”’ 

Mr. Editor, I must beg a little more in- 
dulgence for two or three inferences from 
what I have told. ‘Those Churches who 
have hitherto been kept free from these ap- 
proaches of the man of sin, should take 
heed, lest they too may fall. ‘The Chureh 
was once pure from these abominations, yet 
Go1, in his wisdom and justice, gave it up 
to believe them, and he may again punish 
pride and ignorance, and self-seeking by the 
same awful means. ‘The Church may again 
be given up to believe lies. ‘The ministers 
who are now in the pulpit, and those who 
are preparing to go there, should keep their 
reformation armour bright and ready for 
use. Romanism has its roots deeply set 
in human nature, and no one should think, 
that when once discomfited, it will remain 
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so, It will never perish till the Lord de- 
stroy it by the brightness of his coming, 80 
that now i one should help to keep the 
beast wounded. In conclusion, let me re- 
commend to the serious perusal of all Chris- 
tians, Episcopal and non-Episcopal, a little 
book called as its Cause and Cure, — 
by Ira Warren, who states that he has been | 
a member of the Episcopal Charch for 
eighteen years. It has many words of 
wisdom in it, and I think it clearly shows 
that the Episcopal Church will cone no 
rest until it casts either the Protestant or 
the Popish elements ont of its Prayer Book. 
It is written in excellent temper, with good 
taste and great earnestness, by one. who 
seems to be moved by deep affection for 
his Church. He may be, as High-church- 
men say, “a Fourierite, tego strong for even 
the good people about Boston ;’’ but his 
facts and arguments should be well weighed 
by all who desire the welfare of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, even as the de- 
vout astronomer has no hesitation in appeal- 
Ing; for the, athe; 


ist, La Place. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. | 
Meditations on an Old Volume. 


_ [ have before me a folio, printed in 1647. 
Its author has been long in the dust, Its 
printer and publisher, every workman whose 
labour contributed to the making of the paper, 
the ink, the impression, the binding, are gone 
and forgotten. Not one of the original pur- 
chasers is alive. Nay, every individual — 
who was living when this book was issued, 
in any part of the earth, has been more than 
a century departed out of this life. Of how 
few of those myriads could any trace of 
their graves be found! And if those resting- 
places could be discovered, their very dust 
would be undistinguishable! All this intel- 
lect, strength, influence, all that belonged to 
the existence of these innumerable multi- 
tudes—so far as their visible, personal posi- 
tion in the world, are concerned—all this is 
gone and extinguished, like the harvests of 
the summer of 1647! 

But this book is as strong, as elear to the 
sight, as audible, as intelligible, as perfect, 
as the day it left “the Three Daggers, near 
the Inner-Temple Gate, in Fleet street.’’ Its 
natural strength is not abated. Every joint 
and member are sound. It has no tremu- 
lous premonitions of dissolution. ‘The sense 
is clear, the argument terse, the expression 
distinct. ‘There is no quavering voice, or 
feebleness of manner, or shortness of breath. 
Turn to any one of the long five hundred 
pages, and there the preacher is at work so 
earnestly that you might suppose he had 
just begun. And as to his failing, there are 
no more signs of it than there were in 1647 ! 
All these years he has. been speaking to 
whoever would listen—not once has he been 
caught asleep, or unprepared, or without his 
notes. 

With my mind full of this appreciation of . 
the good old book, my eyes fell on the Cata- 
logue of the Board of Publication. I saw 
the names of Flavel, Boston, Charnock, 
Calvin, Henry, Corbet, Brooks, Guthrie, 
Daillé, Pictet, Baxter, Bates, “and such 
like’”—dead men—gone to dust. But when 
I thought that their productions are here 


reproduced—not in a few rare-relics of their 
original volumes, Dut m thousands oF copies, 


so that all may buy, or borrow, from the 
congregational library—these seemed to 
open to me a new sense of the immortality 
of the soul, a higher estimation of the Divine 
grace in raising up such men to be lights of 
the world after their lips, and eyes, and hands 
have ceased to labour, and a stronger sense 
of the responsibility of the living age to 
cause these newly risen men to be heard by 
the multitudes who are yet strangers to them. 
Ifa book may last for centuries—pass from 
hand to hand, family to family, generation 
to generation, be turned to at any moment 
and in any part—surely this is one of those 
instruments of Divine wisdom which none 
but the foolish can overlook. Minor. 


QUITTING THE MANSE. 


Ilarvey’s splended painting of this sub- 
ject is at present in the exhibition rooms of 
Mr. P. R. Drummond, bookseller. Whether 
we regard the subject or the execution, this 
picture is admirable. Mr. Harvey is already 
well known to fame as the artist who has 
depicted the Covenanters’ Preaching; the 
Baptism of the Covenanters; the Battle of 
Drumclog, &c. and Quitting the Manse forms 
a splendid addition to the catalogue. The 
conception of the painting is an exceeding]: 
happy one. On the right distance the 
venerable parish church is peeping out of a 
group of aged trees, while a dark cloud over- 
shadows it, and the manse in the foreground, 
thus bringing out the various figures of the 
family group in bold relief, the light of the 
evening shining softly and beautifully upon 
them. On the left of the picture there are 
introduced as spectators of the sad scene. 
several eminent characters, who have distin 
guished themselves in connection with thr 
Disruption of tge Church of Scotland, sucl. 
as Lord Cockburn, the Right Honourabl. 
Fox Maule, Monzie, Mr. Dunlop, &c. 
but the engrossing group is the manse famil. 
itself, now turned out of their home. 

«The picture conveys to the mind, in all 
its force, the extent of the sacrifice that grea: 
movement which it commemorates involved 
to those who stood in the van. It shows 
moreover, with all the suggestive eloquence 
of a fine poem, how many fond ties were 
rudely severed by that act, which, in one 
day, rendered tenantless so many Scottish 
manses, each the centre of kindly charities 
and Christian consolation to a wide distric’ 
around. 

“The minister walks forth over the 
threshold with quiet dignity and composure, 
while the venerable grandmother totters at 
his side, leaving that pleasant home of her 
old age, which she had thought to occupy 
till she exchanged it for a stiller resting-place 
in the neighbouring churchyard, ehind 
them is the little family group, each one 
affected according to his years. The eldest 
girl—her mother’s companion from infancy 
—feels the severing of old ties and youthfu! 
associations with all the acuteness of earl) 
sorrow. Her heartis full and her eyes are 
red with weeping. The younger members 
of the group view the change with more 
composure, One little fellow’s whole con- 
cern is absorbed in the care of a favourite 
linnet, whose cage he has been entrusted 
with, whilst the youngest of all clings fast 
to her grandmother’s gown, in happy uncon- 
sciousness of the events she is sharing in. 

- «Another member of the juvenile group, 
however, awakes the fancy to more elevating 
thought, by a happy idea of the painter. 
The elder boy carries below his arm the 
well-worn family Bible, memento of many 
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a sweet scene of social worship, and here 
suggestive of graceful rites that have marked 
the parting act of this Christian family.” — 
English paper. 
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terian Herald, published at Louisville, 
Kentucky, the residence of Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, We® tearn ‘from the Rev. 
W. L. Breckinridge, D.D., that he has 
declined | the appointment of co-ordinate 
Secretary, tendered to him by the Board 
of Missions at their late meeting. The 
inclination of his own mind was, to decline 
the appointment at once, but, out of defer- 
ence to the wishes of several brethren who 
wrote to him from the East, and at their 
earnest solicitation, he withheld his answer, 
and considered the matter for some days, 
without seeing it his duty, however, to 
- change his first impressions.” 


PressyTerian. Boarp or Foreicn Mis- 
sions.—We learn from the Missionary 
Chronicle that the field of labour of the Rev. 
Henry R. Wilson, as an Agent, has been 
changed by the Executive Committee, in 
accordance with the wishes of friends of 
the Board, to the Synods of Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, and Ohio; and that the Rev. 
David Sterret, of the Presbytery of Hunt- 
ingdon, has been appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee as an Agent for the Pres- 
byteries of Huntingdon, Northumberland, 
Carlisle; New Castle, Donegal, Philadel- 
phia Second, West Jersey, Newton, Rari- 
tan, Susquehannah, and Luzerne. His 
Post-office is Carlisle, Pennsy|vania. 


American Boarp.—The annual meeting 
of the Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was to have been held on the 
11th of September next, in Oswego, New 
York, but in consequence of the State 
Agricultural Fair meeting in the same 
vicinity at the same time, it has been 
thought advisable to change the place of 
meeting to Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


— 


An Servant Recartrep.— The 
-Rev. James G. Force, of the Presbytery of 
Newton, departed this life at Sandystown, 
Sussex county, New Jersey, on the 3d of 
July, in the 84th year of his age, and 
the 57th of his ministry. He was a gradu- 
ate of Princeton College, and at the time of 
the Revolutionary war, although a youth, 
he took up arms in defence of his country, 
and participated in the battle of Springfield, 
New Jersey. He commenced his ministry 
at Elizabethtown, or New Providence, and 
then removed to Sussex county, where he 
preached fora number of years, for the 
Reformed Dutch Church at Wallpack.— 
For many years he has been without 
charge, but engaged in preaching when 
tunity: and 


was poor in this world’s goods, and was in 
that situation in which it would have been 
grateful to his declining years, to receive 
aid from the church of which he was a 
minister, had that church come up to its 
duty in providing a fund for the comfort of 
aged and disabled ministers. He has now, 
however, finished his long pilgrimage, and 
is, as we trust, in his Father’s house, where 
all things are richly provided for him. 


CuanceE oF Reration.—The Christian 
Chronicle, a Baptist paper, informs us that 
on the 23d of June, the Rev. Daniel L. 
Russell, of Richland, Mississippi, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, “was ordained as a 
Baptist evangelist !”’ 


Portucuese Exires.—Seventy-four of 
these people arrived at New York last 
week from Trinidad. They are a portion 
of the six hundred Protestant Portuguese 
who fled thither from Madeira in conse- 
quence of the Romish persecution. A let- 
ter from the Rev. Mr. Gonsalves, who is at 
Trinidad, says one hundred and fifty more 
would sail within a few days of the date of 
his letter, July 13. Our readers are already 
aware that after the failure of negotiations 
with the American Hemp Company, the 
Christian Union, at whose invitation these 
exiles came, and under whose care they 
are placed on their arrival, recommended 
their settlement at Jacksgpville, Illinois, 
where employment, it is believed, can 
readily be had, and had made arrange- 
ments for sending them there. The ap- 
pearance of the cholera along the route, 
and the dread of the people at Jacksonville, 
of the epidemic being carried thither, have 
necessarily, for some time, suspended the 
plans and operation of.the Union; the 
exiles are to remain in New York for some 
time yet, under the care of the Union, 
aided by Christian liberality. Mr. Gon- 
salves, in his letter to the Christian Union, 
says: 

“As the condition of the people is so 
heart-rending, they are all anxious to go to 
America, but not knowing how much funds 
you have received for the exiles, I dare not 
venture any more at present, though m 
heart aches forthem. ‘They are a devoted, 
“sree patient people. ‘The people on this 

sland are very angry because the Portu- 
guese are going to America. They think 
the British Government ought to have given 
them lands on this Island, and not suffer 
such a good people to go to another coun- 
try. This poor people have sold furniture 
‘ and have made every sacrifice, so great is 
their desire to reach American soil, and 
unite their prayers and tears with their 
brethren already in America’s favoured land. 
I know that in this emergency I have gone 
beyond my .limits; no other motive but 
heart-yearning compassion has led me to 
take a step for which I may be blamed: 
but I will suffer all things cheerfully for the 
' sake of God’s poor persecuted of the nine- 
teenth century. 


| In the 


Cuurgcn ann EpucaTion 
te Catirornia.—We are favoured, through 
the” office of the Board- of. Deane 
sions, with the following letter from the 
Rev. Albert Williams,one -of the Board’s 
| missionaries to California, From it we 
learn that a second Presbyterian Church 
has been organized in that new region, 
under favourable auspices, and that the 
cause of education is receiving a powerful 
impulse. It will be seen too, that Presby- 
| terians.at home could not render a more 
acceptable and useful service to that coun- 
try, than by sending out the frames of one 
or more churches. Shall it not be imme- 
diately done? We do sincerely hope that 
many hearts may be inspired to engage in 
the work. The enterprise is one possess- 
ing deep interest, and we could be tempted 
to envy the man, or company of men, who 
would advance the requisite means to send 
a church structure to the thousands in 
California, who, under its roof, would be 
assembled to hear the words of eternal 
life. 


San Francisco, June 19th, 1849. 

Dear Sir—I am happy to report to you 
the organization of a second Protestant 
om in California. On Sabbath, 20th of 

uly, it was my happy privilege to organize 
the First Presbyterian Church of thid tan, 
consisting of eleven interesting members 
and two ruling elders. Through the kind- 
ness of the Town Council the use of the 
Court room has been tendered to us as a 
place for holding our worship. Meanwhile 
we are taking active steps for securing a 
site and church edifice. 

The cause of education is a popular one 
in the country, and I find ample encourage- 
ment for my labours, as designed, in that 
department, in securing grants of lands from 
individuals for literary institutions. 

If I could have foreseen what would be 
the state of things, and my own situation 
here, I should not have left the States with- 
out providing for the forwarding at once of 
the materials of a church edifice for this 
place. I hope in a few days something 
will be done by the Trustees to secure this 
object; and by the time of the sailing of 
the next steamer, on the Ist of July, we 
shall order a church edifice, if necessary. — 

Arrivals are becoming more and more 
frequent, ministerial labours in preaching 
and visiting the sick multiply, and opportu- 
nity for many more labourers in the minis- 
try and in teaching exists. I think you 
may feel entirely safe in commissioning at 
least three or four more prudent mission- 
aries, without subjecting your Board to any 
expense after their wea Sa here. There is 
a very commendable appreciation in the 
communities generally in this country of. 
ministerial character and labours. I trust 
our church will continue as it has begun, to 
hold a prominent place among other de- 
nominations in forwardness to extend the 
Church in this land. 

Before closing I will add that I feel con- 
fident if a plain church of about forty by 
sixty feet, without galleries, were imme- 
diately sent out, the expense will be prompt- 
ly met by subscriptions here. The first 
subscription towards our church site and 
edifice will be one thousand dollars, and 
other liberal donations will follow. In a 
country in which money is the cheapest, 
and lumber among the dearest of commodi- 
ties, it will be easy to perceive that there is 
no risk in sending out buildings of any kind, 
all prepared to be immediately put up—for 
labour, I should add, is another item of 
great expense here. [I shall be able, I trust, 
to write more definitely about these matters 
ten days hence. 


month we find another letter from Mr. 
Williams, which we subjoin : 


San Francisco, April 9,.1849. 

Rev. and Dear Brother—My highest 
expectations have been more than realized 
in the success of my mission. A tract of 
land, as a site of a University, has been al- 
ready offered within the limits of the newly 
laid out city of Benicia, on the straits of Ca- 
quinas, between San Pablo and Suisson 
bays. I learned, immediately upon my ar- 
rival at this port, the probability that Beni- 
cia may become the commercial emporium 
of this country, and also the enlightened and 
liberal policy which had prompted the ori- 
ginal projector of the city, Dr. Robert Sem- 
ple, and his present associates, ‘Thomas O. 
Larkin and Bethuel Phelps, Esq., to make 
large reservations of property for the ad- 
vancement of learning; and without hesita- 
tion, or any unnecessary delay, I visited 
that place. Being persuaded, in consulta- 
tion with the Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge, 
Jr., of Benicia, of the great advantage of lo- 
cating a central literary institution at that 
point, a deed was drawn up, which has al- 
ready received the signature of the proprie- 
tors named above, conveying to Rev. Sylves- 
ter Woodbridge, Jr., Professor Forrest Shep- 
hard, and myself, as Trustees in behalf of 
the Board of Education of the General As- 
sembly 
United States of America, a parcel of lan 
on an elevated slope, about three quarters, 
of a mile from the landings, covering tw6 
entire blocks or thirty-two lots of 150 feet 
by 125 feet each, for the establishment of 
the “Benicia University.’”’ Other emolu- 
ments will, by the wise and liberal provi- 
sion of the proprietors, from time to time, 
accrue, to the furtherance of its interests and 
prosperity. 

Great care has been taken, in the secur- 
ing of these means of forwarding our designs 
in the promotion of the cause of education, 
against the danger of a future diversion of 
the funds, from the use to which they have 
been appropriated in the deed of conveyance. 

If the growth of Benicia and the country 
generally, shall hereafter correspond with 
present predictions and expectations, this 
grant will result in the establishment of a 
lasting monument to the intelligence and 
munificent liberality of the founders of Be- 
nicia, and will perpetuate an institution pro- 
motive of the best interests of a rising 
country. 

Expectations are encouraged that the Uni- 
versity will continue to receive further do- 
nations from unappropriated portions of 
shool funds. A large revenue is looked for, 
from an important ferry, and other sources 
of support provided for educational pur- 
poses. As rapidly as called for, the diffe- 
rent departments of the University we in- 
tend, shall be opened through the grades 
of primary, collegiate, and professional 
curricula. 

What I have already been able to do, 
since my arrival in the country on the Ist 
inst., has been accomplished within a week, 
under many inconveniences and hinderances, 
in making my journeys from place to place. 
I cannot close this sheet without urging the 
Boards to a liberal zeal in providing the men, 
ministers, and teachers, so much needed in 
California. Commending myself and the 
cause of truth and righteousness here, to 
your prayers, 1 remain affectionately and 
truly yours. 


From the following advertisement from 


a California paper it appears that the 


of the Presbyterian Church in or 


wsury of this} 


Rev. Mr. Williams has already opened an 


academy.at San Francisco, where he will 


remain; at least, until theautumn, and then 
remove to Benicia, to superintend, if the 
way is clear, the opening of such of the de- 
partments of the college as may be needed. 


San Francisco Instrrute.—Professor 
Albert Williams having recently arrived at 
this port, will open the San Francisco Instj- 
tute, for the instruction of pupils of both 


‘sexes, on Monday next, the 23d inst., in the 


public shool edifice. 
San Francisco, April 17, 1849. 


Navy Mission Hovsr.—The corner 
stone of the Navy Mission House, in Brook- 
lyn, New York, was laid by the Rev. M. 
W. Jacobus, on Tuesday, the 24th ult. 
The officers and teachers, in a flourishing 
Sabbath School, on that ground, have un- 
dertaken this as an enlargement of their 
operations, and the money is already raised 
forthe building. This is intended to serve 
for religious worship, and also to furnish 
all the facilities of Christian teaching to 
that important population. The site is at 
the corner of Front street and Green Lane, 
in the vicinity of the Jackson Ferry and 
the Navy Yard. The Church Extension 
Committee of the Presbytery of New York 
have aided the enterprise. The Rev. J. 
L. Hodge, of the Baptist Church, made 


an address on the occasion, and the Rev. 


J. M. Rowland and Mr. Backus assisted 
in the exercises. 


ANoTHER !—The Pittsburgh Preacher 
states that the Rev. W. W. Patton, sent by 
the General Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, to labour in 
St. Louis, has died of the epidemic. He 
was selected, the editor remarks, on account 
of his peculiar fitness for the service need- 
ed there, went directly to his post, and stood 
by it in the faithful discharge of his duties 
amidst all the terrors of the pestilence 
raging there, until numbered among its 
victims. 


— 


Sritt ANoTHER.—lt is with concern we 
learn that the Rev. T. J. Newberry, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Raleigh, 
Tennessee, and who was a member of the 
last General Assembly, died of cholera on 
board of one of the steamboats on which he 
had embarked at Louisville. His death 
occurred on the first of July, and he was 
to have been married on the succeeding 
Wednesday. We regret to say that his 
death occurred on the Sabbath, and the 


circumstances which he pleaded in justifi- 


cation of his travelling on that day, we 
copy from the Presbyterian Herald of 
Louisville. The editor says: 


«On the Friday morning preceding his 
death, he called in our office, and stated, 
after giving an account of the sad condition 
of affairs in Cincinnati, where he had spent 
a day, that he felt somewhat unwell. We 
urged him as the Sabbath was so near, to 
remain until Monday, and take medicine. 
He replied that he had already been detain- 
ed beyond his expectation, and that he was 
to be married on the next Wednesday night, 
and as a letter could scarcely reach his 
friends before that time, he felt bound to go 
on, consideri jit.a-ease of» that 
would justify his being out upon the Sab- 
bath. We replied in a jocose way, that we 
should be sorry, in our next paper, to record 
his death, by the blowing up of a steamboat 
or by cholera upon the Sabbath. He an- 
swered that he hoped we should soon have 
a better fate to record concerning him, and 
bid us farewell. ‘The next news was on 
Sabbath morning, before the boat reached 
Evansville, his spirit took its flight.”’ 


Errects or IGnorance.—In the year 
1832, when the cholera swept over Europe, 
the people in many places believed that 
the waters had been purposely poisoned to 
effect their destruction. Physicians and 
the public officers were regarded with sus- 
picion as the criminal agents in these pro- 
ceedings, and a ferment was excited, par- 
ticularly among the ignorant and poorer 
classes, which a plausible occasion might 
readily have caused to burst forth with 
fury. This insidious disease, so apparently 
capricious and inexplicable, in its fatal and 
rapid course, resembles in many of its 
features the symptoms of an active poison 
when introduced into the human system, 
and hence gave plausibility to this sug- 
gestion of the vulgar mind. It is, more- 
over, remarkable, that when that fearful 
plague, called the Black Death, also of 
Asiatic origin, invaded Europe in the year 
1348, and swept off its thousands, it was 
attributed to the arts and malignity of the 
poor Jews, who, it was alleged, had poisoned 
the waters and the atmosphere, for the 
purpose of destroying the Christian popu- 
lation. The existing prejudices against 
that® persecuted people, at once favoured 
the suggestion when made, and neither the 
remonstrances of the more enlightened, 
nor the piteous appeals of the Jews them- 
selves, who pointed tothe havoc commit- 
ted by the disease among their own class, 
as the best evidence that they had no con- 
trol of it, could arrest the insane fury that 
had seized on the populace. Throughout 
several of the European countries, the 
Jews were assailed and subjected to the 
most violent deaths. Hundreds and thou- 
sands were burned to death for this 
imaginary crime, and at Strasburg espe- 
cially, the populace, having first deposed 
their magistrates, who interposed to protect 
the victims, proceeded without any forms 
of law, to erect a funeral pyre, on which 
two thousand Jews, of all ages and both 
sexes, were consumed to ashes amidst the 
maddened shouts of the blood-thirsty mob. 
We, in this land, are happily exempt from 
such scenes, and yet even here, how much 
more disposed are we to attribute the ex- 
istence of the prevalent pestilence to all 
other causes than the true one! It is God 
baring his arm in anger and inflicting 
punishment on the nation for personal and 
national sins, and the true remedy is to 
humble ourselves under his mighty hand, 
and to implore that clemency which our 


| pheeies seem to throw over the future of 
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sins do not deserve. We have an all suf- 
ficient Mediator, who, interested in our be- | 
half, cannot plead for us in vain. eas 


A New Nove.t.—Recently a new novel | 
was sent to us by the publisher, entitled 
Alice, or the New Una, which we merely 
glanced at, as in duty bound, and charac- 
terized in three words, as “ talented, unna- 
tural, and Puseyistic.”” We learn from 
the Episcopal papers that the author is an 
Episcopal clergyman, in New York, and 
by them he is characterized as a “ Papist 
in disguise.”” We opine there are more in 
the same neighbourhood of the like charac- 
ter, whose disguise is remarkably thin and 
transparent. One of these gentlemen, as 
the Calendar informs us, in presenting an 
essay before the “ Ecclesiological Society,” 
and who received a vote of thanks for the 
ability displayed in his discussion, insisted 
that the “Altar should always have an 
altar-stone marked with five crosses” ac- 
cording to “the monuments of a well de- 
veloped faith,’’ viz. Popery. 

In this connection, we may also advert to 
an article by a “Catholic Churchman,” 
published in the New York Churchman, 
in which he strongly protests in his own 
behalf and that of his brother clericals, 
against being regarded “as bound by the 
Thirty-nine Articles,’ the highest autho- 
rity, in his opinion, being “ the voice of the 
Catholic Church,’’ which must speak be- 
fore the conscience can be bound by the 
articles of a subordinate Church. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tendency of Roman Catholicism Opposed to Religious 
Liberty—The Pope—Florence—,Hungary— Ma- 
deira—France, projected law of Public Instruc- 
tion—Conversions from Popery in Ireland—Sup- 
plementary Election in France. 


Paris, July 13th, 1849. 
Mr. Editor—At a time when we have 


the pain of seeing the Canton de Vaud, a 
Protestant country, devoting itself to a hate- 
ful persecution, in contempt of the well 
known spirit of Protestantism, it need not 
surprise us to see Roman Catholicism gra- 
dually returning, in certain localities, to 
tMat persecuting spirit, which has always 
been in its nature, not to say in its prin- 
ciples. 

This tendency of Roman Catholicism is 
not every where exhibited. In certain 
populations (peuples,) with certain govern- 
ments, we see it, on the contrary, making 
common cause with the liberalism of the 
epoch. But I am far from having confi- 
dence in this conversion of Romanism, and 
can but see in it a means of rendering it- 
self agreeable to the multitude. It will be 
liberal, so long as it believes this needful 


for succeeding with the people; but will 


this liberalism be maintained, when it be- 
lieves it can dispense with it? I do not 
think it a violation of charity to form this 
judgment of it; for charity does not consist 
in covering the eyes, and forgetting all 
history. 

For the rest, this severe judgment does 
not rest solely on conjectures. Without 
speaking of the dim light which the pro- 


the living Church of God, facts are show- 
ing, here and there, that the spirit of Rome 
is always the same, and that it does not 
very long suffer religious liberty to exist, 
when it has the power to suppress it. Be- 
sides, how could it? Liberty brings light, 
and light cannot’ comport with an order of 
things, bequeathed to our times by the dark 
centuries of the middle age. It would be 
truly incredible, that Roman Catholicism 
should have continued down to our days, 
did it not contain secret and profound rela- 
tions to the natural propensities of man, 
through its diabolical craft in retaining “the 
form of godliness, while denying its power.” 

No where is this truth more perceptible 
than in Italy. Under Pius IX. Rome be- 
came a focus of liberalism; and it may be 
said, that Rome and the Pope powerfully 
contributed to produce in France the cur- 
rent of ideas and events, which terminated 
in the revolution of February, 1848. But 
it was not long in being discovered that 
the way on which the Pope had entered 
could not match well with the genius of the 
Roman Court. The Pope drew back, and 
all that resulted from this is known. Will 
he now return to Rome with the ancient 
pontifical constitutions, or with a govern- 
ment more in harmony with the wishes of 
the people? No one knows, as yet; and it 
is affirmed, that the French cabinet is split 
into two nearly equal fractions, on this deli- 
cate question. But, whatever may be its 
final decision, and I much fear it-will be in 
favour of pontifical absolutism,) the wish 
of Pius IX. is a mystery to nobody; and 
every thing gives place for thinking that 
he will not listen to a word about conces- 
sions. 

But facts, which have already taken 
place, may foreshow the use which the 
Austrians will make of their power, when 
re-established in Italy. ‘The following took 
place at Florence. Some time since, an 
English gentleman, who resides at Flor- 
ence, undertook to have printed in that 
city, an Italian version of the New Testa- 
ment. The edition of Martini, archbishop 
of Florence, was selected, as calculated tu 
excite less distrust. Afterward, an edition 
of Diodati, as also his Old Testament, was 
likewise put to press. As long as Guer- 
azzi was in power, all went on well, and 
the impression of the New Testament was 
finished. That of the Old Testament was 
getting ready, when the re-action of the 
12th April, and the establishment of the 
provisional government, in favour of the 
Grand Duke, happened. 

Captain P , who had undertaken the 
printing of the Holy Scriptures, repaired 
to the Marquis Capponi, then at the head 
of affairs, informed him of the enterprise in 
which he was engaged, and asked him if 
government would put any obstruction in 
the way of printing and publishing the 
Bible. The reply of that government (to 


| which the Grand Duke publicly addressed 
his thanks) was, that they approved entirely 


_|of the undertaking, and engaged him to 
_| prosecute it with activity. Suddenly, one 


“day, in the latter end of May, an agent of 
police, furnished with an order from the 
superior authority, seized all the Bibles and 


book store ; a domiciliary visit was paid to 
the house of Captain P——, all whose 
books were also seized. 

Captain P. immediately lodged his 
complaint with the English Minister, at 
Florence, and repaired to the Marquis Cap- 
poni, in order to remind him of the permis- 
sion granted him by government. The 
reply of the Marquis was, that he had kept 
his word ; that government approved of the 
publication of the Holy Scriptures, but that 
they could not interfere in matters of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. It is in this manner 
that the priests, supported by the Austrians, 
have already begun to stifle religious liber- 
ty. What will become of the noble labours 
recently undertaken at Rome, for the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures ? 

The same spirit, it is to be feared, pre- 
sides at the pacification of unhappy Hun- 
gary, if, as every thing in human view 
presages, it sink beneath the united efforts 
of Austria and Russia. Our religious jour- 
nals have published the following deplor- 
able news: it is proper to add, that it is 
contradicted by others, and that it is next 
to an impossibility, at this moment, to as- 
certain the truth. For, how venture to af- 
firm any thing whatsoever concerning in- 
dividuals, when the movements of great 
armies form the subject of the most contra- 
dictory accounts? But here is the sad 
news. ‘They announce from Presburg,* 
that Mr. Paul Razga, a Protestant pastor, 
and a celebrated preacher, of that city, 
was condemned to death, and hung, on the 
18th of June last. He was father of five 
children. His crime was his having 
shown himself favourable to the Hunga- 
rian cause. This punishment, inflicted by 
the Austrians on a man whose word exer- 
cised great influence over the minds of his 
countrymen, appears to have deeply affect- 
ed the population of Presburg. We have, 
besides, at this moment, a former Hunga- 
rian Protestant pastor at Paris, whom a 
similar cause forced to flee from his coun- 
try, where a price was set on his head. 

I need not dwell on what has happened 
at Madeira, since the persecuted having 
received a refuge in America, your readers 
are probably acquainted with the particu- 
lars. Let us only recall, in a few words, 
the general facts, for the sake of bringing 
them together with those which I have 
already mentioned in this letter. The per- 
secutions suffered by those of the inhabi- 
tants of Madeira, who had opened their 
heart to the preaching of the gospel, will 
be recollected. A pious woman, Maria 
Joaquina, condemned to death, but whose 
punishment was commuted to that of per- 
petual imprisonment, is now expiating 
the glorious crime of having obeyed the 
voice of her conscience. <A great number 
of other persons, converted to Protestant- 


spiritual bondage, which the Portuguese 
government wished to impose on them.— 
After having suffered many vexations in 
the Island of Trinidad, which, meanwhile, 
belongs to England, these courageous con- 
fessors emigrated to the United States, 
where an asylum had been prepared for 
them in the State of Illinois. Thus, that 
land, which afforded, two centuries agoa re- 
fuge for so many persecuted Christians, still 
receives some of them anew; these, on one 
hand, are the Portuguese victims of Ro- 
man intolerance, and on the other, those 
Vaudese, who have been forced to flee 
from Protestant intolerance, or rather, from 


has so unhappily invaded some of our Eu- 
ropean States. 

Alas! I much fear that, to these indica- 
tions of the tendencies of Rome, which are 
here and there exhibited, I may soon have 
to add other proofs, borrowed from the co- 
temporaneous history of France. They 
are much occupied here, at the present 
time, with a new Jaw on Public Instruction, 
the natural effect of which must be to 
throw the rising generation into the arms 
of the Roman clergy and the Jesuits; this 
does not hinder the projected law from re- 
ceiving the support of Mr. Thiers, and 
other influential members of the old oppo- 
sition, who seem to be engrossed with but 
a single thought—that of preventing popu- 
lar seditions. It may be permitted to ask, 
whether they are taking the best way to 
hinder their return I shall resume 
the subject of this law hereafter. 

Thanks to God, if there be many Pro- 
testants, at present, especially in England, 
who are turning to Roman Catholicism, or 
something akin to it; there are also conver- 
sions in the opposite direction, and truly 
worthy of that name. In Ireland, the gos- 
pel is making continual advances, of which 
little is said, because the priests of the Ro- 
man Church have an interest in concealing 
them, and the Protestants are not in the 
habit of exaggerating the successes, which 
it pleases God to grant to their efforts. It 
is proper, however, to cite, now and then, 
some instances of these. Lately, on the 3d 
of June, eight families, comprising alto- 
gether forty-two individuals, were admitted 
to the communion of the Episcopal Church, 
in the parish of Creagh, diocess of Lime- 
rick. At their positive request, the heads, 
and several of the members of these fami- 
lies, pronounced, in gn elevated voice, a 
form of abjuration, for the purpose of de- 
priving the priests of the Church which 
they left, of even a pretext for claiming 
them, or denouncing against them the pun- 
‘ishments of their Church. Another family, 
consisting of eight persons, who have long 


* We may remind some of our readers, that 
Presburg is the capital of upper Hungary, and, 
of course, Mr. Razga’s sympathies would natu- 
rally be with his countrymen. 


New Testaments at the printing office and 


ism, left Madeira, preferring exile to the: 


the pretended philosophical spirit, which: 


attended Protestant worship, are waiting, | manner as had been allowed to them by | Presbyterian Foreign Missions. 


only in order to follow the example of the 
former, to see what reply the priests of the 
place are going to make to questions put to 
them concerning some of the erroneous 


doctrines of their Church. The final ad- 


hesion of this family will bring the num- 
ber of converts in this parish to fifty. 

On the same day, four very respectable 
persons abjured the errors of Rome, and 
were admitted to communion, in the 
Church of St. Thomas, Dublin, after 
having been instructed and examined by 
the Rev. Thomas Scott. Each of the new 
Protestants received, on this occasion, from 
a religious society, a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the prayer-book used by 
the Anglican Church. | 

Assuredly, the Lord is not leaving him- 
self without a witness. The times are 
dark ; but his “ path is in great waters.”’ 

The result of the elections, for Paris, of 
the 8th and 9th of July, for completing the 
Legislative Assembly, is known. Out of 
eleven candidates, ten, on the proposed list, 
have been chosen by the moderate party, 
which is at present at the head of affairs. 
This result is the more agreeable to go- 
vernment, because the elections, at Paris, 
in May, had given a pretty strong propor- 
tion to Socialism. The eleventh candidate 
alone belongs to the extreme republican 
party, which, at present, is opposed to the 
ministry. 


—— 


| For the Presbyterian. 
The Huguenots in England. 


In the early part of the reign of Edward, 
refugees from France and the Netherlands 
settled in Glastonbury, Somersetshire, and 
were taken under the patronage of the 
Duke of Somerset, then Protector of the 
realm. ‘hey were weavers in worsted, 
and manufacturers of kersies, &c. In the 
year 1550 a Church of French and Wal- 
loons was founded, of ‘which Valaren Pul- 
len was superintendent and pastor. In the 
following year he published, in London, his 
translation into the Latin tongue of the Li- 
turgy—which these foreigners had used in 
their religious worship at. Strasburg, in 
Alsace; “that so exposing their worship to 
the public view, they might the easier be 
admitted in England to the free exercise of 
it.’ The title of this book was—* Zitur- 
gia sacra, seu Ritus Ministeriiin Ecclesia 
Peregrinorum Profugorum propter Evan- 
gelium Christi, cum Apologia pro hac Li- 
turgia; per Valerandum Pollanum, Flan- 
drum.” Prefixed to the work was an epis- 
tle dedicatory, addressed to the King, 1551. 

In the “Orders of the Privy Council,” 
1551, a reference to this congregation is 
made in the following language—Ordered, 
that the Bishop of Bath, &c. do consider the 
void places and rooms about the monastery 
of Glastonbury, that may be fittest for the 
placing such strangers there as are not 
already provided for;”’ &c. They enjoyed 
their religious privileges unmolested until 
the accession to the throne of Mary, who 
was a bigoted Papist, and in the true spirit 
of her religion, a cruel persecutor of the 
Reformers. She is meritedly distinguished 
in history as the “bloody Mary.” All 
foreigners, not professing the Popish faith, 
were banished from the kingdom. The 
churches of Protestants, as well of native 
citizens as of aliens, were broken up; and 
the worshippers fled to Germany and Swit- 
zerland, from the autos da fe of Smithfield. 
Numbers resorted to Frankfort on the 
Main, where religious freedom was equal- 
ly enjoyed by all the refugees. “'The En- 
glish here made use of the same church as 
the French did; these one day, and the 
English another; and upon Sundays the 
use of it respectively, as themselves could 
agree.” ‘They did not, however, unite in 
worship as a congregation—the refugees of 
England not being conversant with the 
French language. When the proposal was 
made to them by Valaren Pullen—* answer 
was made him, that as God was to be 
praised who had moved the magistrates 
hearts to shewe the Frenche such favour; 
even so, for so muche as fewe of them un- 
derstoode the Frenche tonge, it would be 
small commoditie to them, or to suche as 
shoulde come afterwarde, to joyne them- 
selves to this Churche.”’ 

From the period of Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion, in 1558, England again became, in 
the language of Strype, “a sanctuary for 
Christ:’? and we may thenceforward trace 
a continued stream of immigration, of Hu- 
guenots and other foreign Protestants, into 
the kingdom. In the progress of time, not 
cnly the counties on the Eastern shores of 
the Island became the seats of numerous 
churches of French and Flemish refugees, 
from Linconshire on the North sea, to Kent 
on the Strait of Dover; but their settle- 
ments extended along the English Channel 
to Devonshire. In the interior, the coun- 
ties of Somerset, Gloucester, Cambridge, 
and Middlesex, received, from time to time, 
a continued augmentation of inhabitants 
from the immigration of these foreigners ex- 
pelled by Popish persecution from their na- 
tive land. Congregations of Huguenots 
settled also in Dublin, Killkenny, Cork, 
Waterford, Lisburn, and Portarlington—in 
Ireland. But the city of London appears 
to have been the favourite resort of the re- 
fugees. In the year 1567, the Bishop of 
London’s—* certificate of the numbers of 
all manners of strangers within the several 
wardes and parishes of the saide citie’’— 
mentions — Frenche 552 —- Dutche 2993: 
&e. The latter were also denominated 
Flemings in the Lansdown MSS. referred 
to by the author, from whose work* I have 
derived all the information I possess re- 
specting the Huguenots in England. 

Previous to the reign of Edward VI. 
there was a Walloon Church at Canter- 
bury, in Kent. In 1567, the refugees from 
the Spanish Netherlands emigrated in great 
numbers to England; and many of them 
settled in Canterbury. ‘As a further mark 
of her favour, Queen Elizabeth granted 
these Walloons the undercroft (or vault un- 
der the chancel) of the Cathredal, in 1561, as 
a place of worship for themselves and their 
suecessors. This undercroft they have con- 
tinued to use to the present time;’’ but, 
about the commencement.of the present 
century, they abandoned the rites and disci- 
pline of the Huguenot Church, and intro- 
duced into their service the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. | 

The congregation newly organized in 
1561, under the patronage of the crown, 
was composed of French and Walloons, 
and was denominated, * the French Church 
at Canterbury.’ King James I. extended 
his protection to these foreign Protestants ; 
and by an order of his Privy Council, in 
1613, he guarantied to them the peaceable 
enjoyment of all such privileges, liberties, 
and immunities, and the right to use their 
assemblies and congregations in as ample 


* The history of the French, Walloon, Dutch, 
and other foreign Protestant refugees settled in 
England; from the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
Revocation of the edict of Nantes,—J. S$. Burn 


Edition, 1846. 


Queen Elizabeth. In the reign of his son, and 
successor, Charles I. the foreigners’ churches 
were vexatiously disturbed by the bigoted 
and tyrannical Laud. At this period the 
High-church, or Popish principles began to 
be deeply implanted in the ecclesiastical 
system of England. All other reformed 
churches were excommunicated; and de- 
clared to be schismatical, without a legiti- 
mate priesthood; having no transmitted 
authority from God to minister in holy 
things; and wholly excluded from the cove- 
nant of mercy and salvation. Regardless of 
the chartered privileges they justly claimed, 
the archbishop cited them to appear at his 
Consistory Court at Canterbury, to reply to 
his interrogatories. 
interdicted ; others were dissolved; and all 
were more or less disquieted and interrupted 
in the exercise of theirreligion. ‘The revo- 
lution, in which that prelate received an 
awful, perhaps just, retribution for his per- 
secution of those churches, restored to the 
foreigners the possession and enjoyment of 
religious liberty. During the administra- 
tion of Laud, numbers of the Huguenots 
departed the kingdom ; and many emigrated 
to the British colonies in North America, 
others settled in Holland; but subsequently 
removed to the West. At this period, or in 
1645, the congregations of French and Wal- 
loons were composed, in London, of 1400, 
and in Canterbury, of 900 communicants. 

For their better government, and to secure 
the peace and tranquillity of the city, indi- 
viduals of trust and character were appointed 
from the congregations, either by the mem- 
bers or the civil authorities, who were enti- 
tled les hommes politiques. ‘They were 
superintendents over all matters connected 
with the temporal concerns of the several 
members of the congregations. 

A HuaveEnor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Church Buildings for California. 


Mr. Editor—In a communication, pub- 
lished two weeks since in the Presbyterian, 
it was proposed to raise, by subscription, a 
sum sufficient to procure and send out a 
suitable structure to answer present pur- 
poses, for the Presbyterian Church, recently 
organized at Benicia, California. Since 
that communication appeared, the under- 
signed, who signified his readiness to receive 
and appropriate any donations for this object 
which the friends of the cause might feel 
called upon to give, has received several do- 
nations, some of which were accompanied 
with letters, expressing the ardent wishes 
and prayers of the writers, that the project 
might be successful. The following is a 
single specimen : 

Dear Sir—I am not fond of speculating, but your 
article in the Presbyterian of July 14th, has pro. 
voked me to take a little stock in brother Wood- 
bridge’s church at Benicia, California. The building 
should be well fastened. Please accept the inclosed 
five dollars, which will procure, perhaps, a keg of 
nails. I hope that our good brother may have every 
want supplied, and find himself aided in his noble 
enterprise by the money and prayers of God’s peo- 
ple. Yours with much respect, . E. B. E. 

To Mr. William D. Snyder. 

There has not yet been a _ sufficient 
amount subscribed to warrant the ordering 
of the building; but it is to be hoped that 
Presbyterians will not be backward to occu- 
py so important a field of usefulness, as the 
Providence of God has opened to them in 
California. We ought to have not only 
one building, but three or four ready to 
send out. Several plans for buildings have 
been presented. A good building such as is 
proposed to send out, twenty-four by forty- 
four feet, planed inside and out, three win- 
dows on each side, painted and glazed, a 
door in each end, with pulpit desk and 
seats, can be furnished for the sum of five 
hundred dollars. A larger building, two 
stories, the upper story of which partitioned 
off into rooms for a minister’s family, with 
garden fence, cook house, &c. out of doors, 
ean be furnished for seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Donations for the building of the Benicia 
Church, California, may be sent to the un- 
dersigned, at the Mission Rooms, No. 25 
Sansom street, Philadelphia. 

D. Snyper. 


NEW PRAYERS. 


The Episcopal newspapers, from all parts 
of the country, bring us the prayers which 
were prepared by the different bishops to 
be used in their respective dioceses at the 
national fast. Some of these are appro- 
priate to the occasion ; others are quite too 
vague and brief. Viewed as a whole, in 
fitness of expression, comprehensiveness 
and fervour, they do not compare favour- 
ably with such prayers as may be heard at 
an ordinary conference meeting in an intel- 
ligent New England church. But if each 
bishop may put forth a prayer for a special 
occasion, why not each clergyman? why 
not each Christian? Where was the unity 
of “the Church”’ on the fast day, if each dio- 
cese had a separate form of prayer? If so 
much diversity can be tolerated, why not 
more? In fact, in this diocese, there was no 
bishop to make the prayer, and either the 
composition of some other bishop must have 
been selected, or a prayer must have been 
prepared and sanctioned by a “standing com- 
mittee’’ of clergymen and laymen. For once 
we should like to have had the experiment 
tried, of leaving each clergyman to pray in 
public on that occasion, in his own lan- 
guage. Some might have been embarrassed 
by the novelty of the attempt, but prayers 
could have been offered in all the churches, 
which as a means of edification would need 
no bishop’s endorsement. We have never 
joined in prayers more fervent, spiritual, 
appropriate, and edifying, than those which 
have come fresh from the lips and the heart 
of one of our esteemed brethren of the E’pis- 
copal Recorder, or have been offered with- 
out book or rote by the brethren of his 
Church in the Saturday evening prayer- 
meetings. —/ndependent. 


— 


The Schoolmaster Abroad. 


A writer of graphic Sketches of Modern 
Reforms and Reformers, in the National 
Era, understood to be Henry B. Stanton, 
Esq., in a sketch of Lord Brougham, gives 
the origin of this popular phrase: 

‘“‘ No orator of our time is more success- 
ful in embalming phrases, full of meaning, 
in the popular memory. ‘The well-known 
talismanic sentiment, Zhe Schoolmaster is 
Abroad, is an instance. In a speech on the 
elevation of Wellington, a mere ‘ military 
chieftain,’ to the premiership, after the death 
of Canning, Lord Brougham said— Field 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington may take 
the army—he may take the navy—he may 
take the mitre. I make him a present of 
them all. Let him come on with his whole 
force, sword 4n hand, against the constitu- 
tion, and the English people will not only 
beat him back, but laugh at his assaults. 
In other times, the country may have heard 
with dismay that ‘the soldier was abroad.’ 
It is notsonow. Let the soldier be abroad 
if he will; he can do nothing in this age. 
There is another personage abroad—a per- 
son less imposing—in the eyes of some, 
perhaps, insignificant. The schoolmaster is 
abroad; and I trust to him, armed with his 
primer, against the soldier in full military 
array.” 


Some of them were. 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 


Cutna: Ninopo Mission,—A letter of the 
Rev. J. W. Quarterman, of April 7th, men- 
tions the admission to the church of Ming 
Gheen, of one of the largest of the scholars 
under the care of the mission. Mr. Quar- 
terman says:—* In one of my letters a year 
ago, the prayers of the church were so-. 
licited for four of our boys, to whom we 
were teaching English, Ako (a disci le), and 
three others. On April Ist, the a of 
them, Ming Gheen, was baptized on pro- 
fession of faith. His examination was ex- 
ceedingly cheering; more satisfactory than 
many I witnessed in the United States 
among persons reared in the Sabbath school. 
We will endeavour to find employment for 
these when they go out, in day schools or 
some other way. We doubt not the breth- 
ren of our Lord will many of them join in 
acknowledging God’s gracious answer to 
prayer. He gives us strength to go on day 
by day talking to others, and teaching our 
scholars (about 100 in all), Coming from 
the chapel, I heard a man say, ‘He talks 
dreamy words; I don’t know if it is so or 
not so.” So we preach, and so men be- 
lieve. ‘The tendency, we think, here, is to 
say, ‘The time is not come, the time that 
the house of the Lord should be built.’ 

“Of the others (converted) we hope all 
with ourselves are.walking in the fear of 
God, and preparing to enter the joy of our 
Lord, when he shall call. We have com- 
menced regular services with prayer and 
singing, in the chapel in the city. When- 
ever the doors are open the passers-by 
crowd in, more than we can accommodate 
with seats. But they are very unwilling to 
keep order, entirely unaccustomed to order- 
ly meetings. With all their books, and civi- 
lization, and good manners, they are a bar- 
barous people, and any man’s good taste, or 
good sense, is often severely tried. Yet we 
have nothing to bear like the brethren in the 
India Missions, in this respect.” 

The Rev. Messrs. Wight and Rankin had 
reached Amoy, as already reported. ‘The 
ship in which they were passengers having 
met with unexpected detention, and an ur- 
gent request having been made by the mis- 
sionaries, of the other societies, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rankin would remain at that station 
for the present. Both Mr. Wight and Mr. 
Rankin speak in warm terms of the kind- 
ness shown to the lamented Mr. Lloyd, by 
the other missionaries at that city. 


Siam Mission.—Letters to the 7th of 
April have come to hand. They mention. 
the safe arrival at Bangkok of the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bush, who were indebted to the 
kindness and liberality of Daniel Brown, 
Esq. an English merchant, for a free pas- 
sage from Singapore in a Siamese vessel 
which he had chartered. The missiona- 
ries were all in good health, and fully occu- 
pied with their respective duties. Dr. 
House says, “ We are more and more im- 
pressed with the feeling that this is our seed- 
time in this land, sal we must make the 
most of it. It may not always last. Where 


such an open field exists,every where invit- ___ 


ing the sower—one that may be shut against 
us any day, and that for years—let your 
missionaries have ample means for printing 
and scattering broadcast through the land, 
while we may, God’s blessed truth.” 


Inpra: Loprana Misston—Letters of the 
19th of April have been received. Tours 
had been made to Hardwar, and to Jwala 
Mukhi in the Panjab, and the brethren were 
encouraged by the attention given to their 
message. The Rev. C. W. Forman thus 
concludes his account of their journey into 
the newly-acquired British territories: 

« ‘The duty of occupying the Panjab seems 
to be particularly incumbent upon our 
church, for we only have a press at which 
Panjabi books are printed, and missionaries 
who understand the language.”’ 

The Executive Committee, it may be 
here stated, has already come to the gene- 
ral conclusion expressed above, and has au- 
thorized some incipient measures to be taken 
for the enlargement of the operations of the 
Board in that part of India, 


FuRRUKHABAD Mission.—By letters da- 
ted to the Ist of May, our readers will 
learn with pleasure that all the difficulties 
which unhappily existed between the Rev. 
Gopeenath Nundy and the Mission have 
been amicably settled. The city school 
was attended by an increased number of 
scholars, good discipline was maintained in 
the Orphan Asylum and the village, and the 
general prospects of the station at Futteh- 
gurh and Furrukhabad were quite encoura- 
ging. 

ALLAHABAD Mission.—Letters of the 2d 
of May have been received, but do not con- 
tain any notices of special interest. 


The Reading of Prayers in the 
House of Commons. 


About twenty members generally assem- 
ble in the House of Commons at the 
time of prayer. About a quarter to four 
o’clock the door is opened, and one of the 
door-keepers calls out, “the Speaker !”— 
Honourable members then rise to their feet, 
and the small procession, consisting of the 
Serjeant-at-arms, bearing the mace on his 
shoulder, followed by the Speaker, advances 
to the table. Both are habited in official 
costume. Lord Charles Russell, the brother 
of Lord John, is the Serjeant-at-arms, He 
wears a court dress and a sword. He isa 
very slender Lord, and seems to shake un- 
der the weight of the mace. The speaker 
is arrayed in gown and wig. The mem- 
bers bow to the Speaker as he passes them, 
and the Speaker acknowledges the saluta- 
tions by bowing in return. Mr. Lefevre 
bows with much grace, and displays great 
dexterity in revolving his head from side to 
side, so as to give each member a due ac- 
knowledgment. The Serjeant lays the mace 
upon tie table, and the Speaker places him- 
self near one of the clerks’ chairs at the 
table. ‘The chaplain enters in gown and 
bands, and he and the Speaker bow to each — 
other. In the meantime, one of the clerks 
has taken two large folio prayer-books from 
a drawer, and placed them conveniently for 
the Speaker and the chaplain. The service 
then commences. It consists in the reading 
ofa number of disconnected prayers taken 
from the prayer-book. The time occupied 
is rather less than five minutes. The mem- 
bers present turn their faces towards the 
wall, and continue to do so till the prayers 
are finished. ‘The chaplain and Speaker 
repeat the process of bowing, and the chap- 
lain retires, still ** boo-ing, boo-ing,’’ at in- 
tervals during his retreat. It is not at all 
unlikely, that some persons may be found 
who regard so much complimentary bending 
of the body as a scandal; but for their com- 
fort I have to state, that in former times the 
practice was more largely indulged in than 
itis now. In that good old time little else 
than bowing must have gone on, for even at 
present it constitutes a large part of the 
ceremonial. In the Lords, the prayers are 
read by any of the bishops who happen to 
be present; but as no fee is allowed, there 
is sometimes difficulty in finding one, and 
delay -in the transaction of business is the 
consequence. Among his other characters, 
Lord Brougham was obliged the other week 
to act as a judicial Richard; “A bishop! a 
bishop !—is there no bishop?” being the 
thrilling ery.—Jerrold’s Weekly News. 
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Tue Rosemary Case, Betrast. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


-—-A special meeting of the Belfast Presby- 
tery 5 held ogg! the Rev. A. Hen- 
derson Moderator. he object of the 
meeting was, “that the Presbytery might 
have an opportunity of delivering their 


‘use such steps as they might deem advisa- 
ble for forwarding the call to Mr. Mac- 
tan, from the Rosemary street co 

tion.” The were Dr. 

ooke, Dr. Edgar, Mr. Workman, and Mr. 

msay; and it was ultimately resolved to 
transmit the call for presentation to Mr. 
Macnaughtan against their decision. Dr. 
Cooke protested and appealed. At the 
meeting of the Irish General Assembly it 
was decidéd, after some debate, that should 
Mr. Macnaughtan accept the call of the 
Rosemary street congregation, and be loosed 
from his present sage the settlement in 
Belfast ought to take place. This decision 
is entirely in favour of the congregation. 


Epinsureu Irisn Misston.—T he follow- 
ing letter, which appeared in the Banner of 
Ulster of the 26th June, signed A Connaught 
Missionary, bears gratifying testimony to the 
efficiency of this active and interesting mis- 
sion. It is, we understand, from the pen of 
the Rev. John Edmonds, the distinguished 
missionary of the Irish Presbyterian Church 
in the west of Ireland, a gentleman whose 
testimony on the subject, from the sphere 
in which he himself ee. must be re- 

rded as. liarly valuable : 

Last Lord’s I was present at Mr. 
M‘Menamy’s evening service in Gayfield 
Square, and took part in conducting the dis- 
cussion and worship. The room was 
crowded to inconvenience with a Roman Ca- 
tholic auditory, and the services lasted nearly 
five hours. It was interesting to a mission- 
ary from the west of Ireland to meet, in the 
heart of Edinburgh, upwards of one hundred 
and thirty of his countrymen, converts from 
Romanism, or inquirers after truth. A very 
clear-headed professing Romanist adduced 
arguments for a salvation partly by works, 
and also for the intercession of saints, which 
arguments we endeavoured to meet. In 
such good temper were the subjects debated, 
that the most fastidious could not say there 
was any violation of the holy Sabbath. 
The inhabitants of Edinburgh, with this mis- 
sion before them, know more of what may 
be done among Romanists than the inhabit- 
ants of Ulster. I wish the insertion of this 
notice of the Edinburgh Irish Mission, to in- 
fluence, if possible, the Presbyterians of 
Ulster to seek, by like means, the salvation 
of their blinded countrymen; and that they 
may also give of their substance to send 
missionaries into the wide field of Con- 
naught, which at present lies open to them.” 


Monument To Ersxine.—The 
inauguration of a statue to the memory of 
Ralph Erskine, one of the fathers of the 
Secession Church in Scotland, which has 
been in contemplation for some time past 
by the United Presbyterian Church, took 
te recently in front of Queen Anne Street 
Church, Dunfermline, of which he was long 
the minister. ‘The statue, which is of white 
freestone, was executed by Alexander Han- 
dyside Ritche, Esq., and reflects the highest 
credit on the taste and skill of that distin- 
guished sculptor. It stands on a. pedestal 
made of the same material, chastely adorned 
near the top with an elegant wreath of flow- 
ers cut in the stone, on which are inscribed 
the words, “ Ralph Erskine, 1849.”" We 
understand the monument will cost alto- 

ther between £160 and £170, At the 
inauguration ceremony, which was conduc- 
ted with masonic honours, the concourse of 
spectators was considerable, notwithstand- 
ing the occasionally unfayourable state of 
the weather, and letters of apology for ab- 
sence were read from various individuals. 
After the statue was exposed to the view of 
the assemblage, the Rev. Dr. Kidston, of 
Glasgow, offered up an appropriate prayer, 
which was followed by the singing of the 
sixty-fourth Paraphrase, the composition of 
Ralph Erskine. Addresses were then de- 
livered by Professor McMichael and the 
Rev. James Young, minister of Queen Anne } 
Street congregation ; after which, votes of 
thanks were awarded to Mr. A. H. Richie, 
Mr. Andrew Balfour, builder, who has been 
mainly instrumental in procuring the erec- 
tion of the statue, and to the other parties 
concerned. ‘The Rev. Mr. Fraser of Alloa, 
the oldest living male representative of Ers- 
kine, having pronounced the benediction, 
the assemblage separated. In the evening a 
soiree was held in the church, at which ad- 
dresses on topics connected with the day’s 

roceedings were delivered by the Rev. Mr. 

oung, the Rev. Dr. Johnson, of Limekilns, 
the Rev. Mr. Law, of Dunfermline, the Rev. 
Dr. Kidston, the Rev. Dr. John Macfarlane, 
of Glasgow, and the Rev. Mr. Anderson, of 
Glasgow. 

ComMMENTARY ON THE NinTH ComMAND- 
MENT.—At the examination of the children 
of the Windsor Infant School, on Wednes- 
day last, a little boy was asked to explain 
his idea of “bearing false witness against 

our neighbour.” After hesitating, he said 
it was * telling tales.” On which the wor- 
thy and reverend examiner said, “That is 
not exactly an answer. «What do you say?” 
addressing a little girl who stood next, when 
she immediately replied, “ It was when no- 
body did nothing, and somebody went and 
told it.”’ * Quite right,”’ said the examiner, 
amidst irrepressible roar of laughter, in which 
he could not help joining, the gravity of the 
whole proceeding being completely upset. 

Reuiciovs Expepirion.—The emperor 
of Morocco having solicited from the Eng- 
lish government, the means of conveying 
two of his sons and suite to Mecca, on pil- 
grimage to the shrine of the Mussulmans’ 
prophet, the Admiralty have acceded to this 
request, and have commissioned the Growler 
steam-sloop, at Davenport, for the purpose. 
It was expected she would be ready to leave 
England by the 26th ult., for Tangier, to 
embark the Princes of Morocco, and after 
she has conveyed them to Mecca, and back 
again to Morocco, will join Sir W. Parker’s 
squadron for permanent service in the Me- 
diterranean.— United Service Gazette. 


A Mormon Oraror, while haranguing a 
crowd at Montrose, alleged that the bless- 
ings of his creed were so great that a true 
eal might swallow poison with impu- 
nity. The mob took him at his word, or 
rather resolved to test it; and some prussic 
acid having been produced, he was strongly 
pressed to swallow a little. A policeman 
rescued the disconcerted boaster from his 
persecutors. 


_ Destirute Paris.—There are now in 
Paris, 95,177 persons in absolute misery 
from poverty, and 299,378 receiving relief 
from the government, making nearly 400,000 
persons in Paris, in a destitute condition. 


Trinity Church, New York. 

An old record in the Surrogate’s office New 
York, contains the will of John Leake, record- 
ed June 13, 1792, which bequeaths £1000 
to Trinity Church, the annual income of 
which was to be expended in bread, to be 
distributed to the poor every Sunday. No 
such distribution has taken place, and the 
people are curious to know what has be- 


men of his own selection. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Tuer Irvinc Hovse.—This is said to be 
the most splendid hotel in New York. 
Father Mathew was quartered there, at the 
expense of the city, we believe. The New 
York Express describes the pomp and 
splendour with which his rooms and the 
table were decorated, as being of an order 
of magnificence bordering on that of a 
prince, and adds :——* The public table pro- 
vided for him abounded in every conceiv- 
able luxury but alcoholic beverages; all of 
which was so strikingly appropriate and 
temperate, that one ate not resist its con- 
gruity with the very temperate character of 
the guest. But what struck us as peculiarly 
accommodating, was the surmounting of one 
of the pyramids, or prominent ornaments on 
vif public dinner table, with a Papal cru- 
cifiz!” 
In allusion to the above, one of our ex- 
changes very pertinently says, that—** Had 
Father Mathew been a Presbyterian instead 
of a Roman Catholic, it is not probable that 
the city of New York would have been 
saddled with the expense of a portrait of 
John Knox for the purpose of decorating 
his table.” 

Let Father Mathew be received in the 
United States as an advocate of temperance, 
but man-worship of every kind should be 
strictly avoided by Protestants.—Christian 
Alliance. 


EccresiasticaL Summary.—The Massa- 
chusetts State Record and Year Book of 
General Information published this year, 
gives the names of the churches and minis- 
ters of every denomination in each town in 
Massachusetts. Casting up the list, we get 
the following summary of the principal de- 
nominations : 


Trinitarian Congregationalist chs., 465 
Calvinistic Baptist 230 
Methodist “s 207 
Unitarian “ 167 
Universalist “ 138 
Episcopalian 57 
Roman Catholic 27 


Secession.—We learn from the Buffalo 
papers, that on Sunday, 22d ult. there was 
a public secession from the German Roman 
Catholic Church of between two and three 
hundred, and a new organization formed, 
denominated the Primitive Church, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Giusti- 
niani. We are not advised of the - points 
of difference, except that the new organiza- 
tion adopt the Bible as a book of general 
instruction among its people—in opposition 
to its exclusion by the old Church. 

INDIFFERENCE TO Deatu.—A Cincinnati 
paper says that as one of its reporters was 
riding down the hill from St. Joseph’s 
grave-yard, he met a rude vehicle drawn by 
a single horse, and in it a coffin containing 
the remains of probably a stranger. The 
driver was in his shirt sleeves, and astride 
the jaded animal, while sitting upon the cof- 
fin in the wagon, was a dirty boy about 
fourteen years of ago, playing a jews-harp! 
and both man and boy seemed as merry as 
though they were on their way to a frolic, 
instead of the eternal resting-place of mor- 
tality! Truly, habit begets indifference; 
and pestilence, like war, seems to obliterate 
the feelings of solemnity which naturally 
belong to the human heart. 


Bequests.—Among the bequests 
made by the late Theodore Lyman, of Bos- 
ton, was $50,000 to the Reform School at 
Westborough ; $10,000 to the Farm School 
of Massachusetts; and $10,000 to the Hor- 
ticultural Society of Massachusetts. ‘The 
Treasurer of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, Lewis Tappan, Esq. acknow- 
ledges the receipt of $1510.66 cash, and a 
note secured by mortgage for $3015, mak- 
ing $4525.66, being a legacy from the late 
Dr. Jesse Wheaton, of Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, for the support of the Mendi Mission, 
West Africa. 


Union Cotiece.—Taylor Lewis, LL.D. 
the distinguished Professor of Greek in the 
New York University, has been appointed 
to a similar post in Union College. 


Rutcers CoLttece.—The commencement 
exercises of Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, took place on the 24th 
ult. The degree of A. B. was conferred 
upon 13 graduates, and the degree of A. M. 
in course upon 10. The degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon Hon. James Buchanan. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—Letters from the 
Sandwich Islands, under date of May 20th, 
state that Mr. Judd had been acquitted of 
the charges preferred against him, after a 
legal examination. Mr. Miller, the French 
Consul, had intrigued to overturn the govern- 
ment and re-place the present officers with 
The charges 
had been preferred against him, and trans- 
mitted to France for the action of his govern- 
ment. 


Sincutar Propuecy.—Lorenzo Dow, 
of eccentric memory, was in possession of 
a German work on the Prophecies, which 
he valued highly, and frequently made quo- 
tations from. Among other remarkable 
sayings of the author were these: 

“T would not be a king in 1848.” 

“1 would not be a grave-digger in 1849.” 

“1 would not be a soldier in 1850.” 

“ would be either in 1851.” 

The work alluded to was written about 
two hundred years ago. It certainly pos- 
sesses an interest for the curious. How 
frail the tenure by which kings held their 
crowns in 1848! Who would like the 
office of grave-digger in 1849, unless he 
was solely mercenary? How more than 
presumable is it that the military men of the 
earth will contribute multitudes in 1850 to 
fill a wide and quiet grave! And we may 
hope, at least, in 1851, for the fair harbin- 
gers which promise “peace on earth, and 
good will to men.”—J. Y. Jour. of Com. 


AND PENITENTIARY PUuNIsH- 
MENT.—The opponents of capital punish- 
ment are beginning to avow their hostility 
to punishment in any form. At a recent 
anti-capital punishment meeting in Boston, 
one of the speakers remarked :—* For thirty 
years, the subject of the reformation of 
crime has had many half-way measures 
proposed, and with but little success. But 
it appears that the time has fully arrived 
when this assembly should proclaim the 
doctrine of total abstinence punish- 
ment by pains and penalties. ‘They have 
been long tried and have been found to be 
useless.”” High grounds were taken against 
imprisonment or coercion of any descrip- 
tion. 


New Race in Arrica.—A hitherto un- 
known race of people have, it is said, been 
discovered in the interior of Africa. They 
occupy the kingdom of Bari. They are 
black in colour, and very tall, but destitute of 
the usual negro features, 


Foursome Apvutation.—The New York 
Freeman’s Journal gives an account of the 
distribution of premiums at the convent of 
the Sacred Heart, and says, among other 
things: 

«The Right Rev. Dr. Hughes and many 
of the Rev. Clergy were present, among 
whom, seated at the right hand of his lord- 
ship on the chair of honour, | distinguished 
with pleasure the venerated Father Mathew. 
The exercises opened with a- piece of in- 


his lordship and the Rev. Clergy. His 
lordship then made a short address, observ- 
ing that he could not prevail upon himself 
to disturb, by any remarks of his, the pleas- 
ing impressions which the entertainments 
of the day must have produced in every 
heart.”’ 

We do not think Bishop Hughes will feel 
very proud. of his new title; at least he is 
shrewd enough to know that such a title 
will not be popular in America.—Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


Nationat Fasts.—There have been 
three national fasts recommended by Con- 
gress, and directed by the Presidents, be- 
sides that which was recommended by Pre- 
sident Taylor, and observed on the 3d inst. 
The first was in 1812, on the third Thursday 
in August; the second was in 1813, on the 
second ‘Thursday in September. ‘The third 
was in 1815, on the second ‘Thursday in 
January. 


Priest anD Doctor.—Much dissatisfac- 
tion has been recently expressed at the in- 
terference of the Roman clergy with the 
efforts to cure persons attacked by cholera. 
The cholera is a disease, asall know, which, 
when it attacks the human system, requires 
immediate and most energetic treatment 
without the loss ofa moment. Butso firm- 
ly are multitudes of Roman Catholics con- 
vinced, that their priests hold the keys of 
the kingdom of glory, and that dying with- 
out their absolution they are in danger of 
being eternally lost; and so important do 
they regard extreme unction, that they will 
send for the priest before they will get a 
doctor; and the doctor’s efforts must not in- 
terfere with the priest’s manipulations. ‘To 
what extent this interference of the priests 
may account for the fearful mortality amongst 
the Roman Catholics of this city, we pre- 
tend not to know; though we have little 
doubt that many have by this means lost 
their lives.—Presb. of the West. 


| 


From the Southern Churchman. 


A SINGULAR FACT. 

A Presbyterian minister, on his return to 
this country from a missionary station in 
Siam, stopped at some place near the Cape 
of Good Hope—perhaps Cape 'Town—and 
there met with an English clergyman, who 
gave him a sum of money, and requested 
him, on his arrival in the United States, to 
lay it out for him, in the purchase of origi- 
nal critical and exegetical works, written 
oy the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the 

piscopal Church in America. He autho- 
rized him, indeed, to purchase all that they 
had written of that kind—every commen- 
tary on the Bible, or any book of the Bible 
in the original, and every work of learning 
throwing light upon sacred criticism and in- 
terpretation. ‘he request was made me, 
by this minister, through a friend, to fur- 
nish him a list of such books. ‘To my sur- 
prise and mortification, Mr. Editor, I found 
myself utterly unable to do so. Among all 
the books written and published by our 
clergy on this side the Atlantic, I could 
recall to mind only two or three which 
could possibly be included in the above de- 
scription. Even translations of valuable 
works of that sort I found to be extremely 
rare, Dr. Keith’s Hengstenberg being by 
far the most important. And as to original 
works, I was constrained to tell the friend 
who asked me, that I knew of only two 
men among us, who had written any thing 
at all—Dr. Turner, of the New York Semi- 
nary, who had published several truly valu- 
able and philological works, and Bishop 
Burgess, whose metrical translation of the 
Book of Psalms, I thought, equally accurate 
and beautiful. Was I right, Mr. Editor, in 
saying there were only these two? If not, 
whom have I forgotten? We have books, I 
know, on the Church in any abundance; 
and Poems on the Church, and books of 
Philosophy and History, and some Doctri- 
nal and some Devotional works, to say 
nothing of controversial writings about the 
Church, and published essays upon even its 
Architecture. The mind of our American 
Church has been busy in putting forth all 
these. Bunt where are the helps to the 
clearer and better understanding of that 
“ Holy Writ,” of which we claim to be, par 
excellence, the Witness’? and the Keep- 
er?’’ «Keepers of Holy Writ,”’ our clergy 
and learned men may be, but is it not time 
now to do more, and to * witness,” i. e 
show forth to the world around them, in 
their preaching and by their writings, that 
they hold “The Bible’ to be, indeed, as 
our Articles tell us it is, of the first import- 
ance, and that their great duty in life, as 
interpreters, is to ascertain first for them- 
selves, and then to explain to others what is 
the mind of the Holy Spirit? Until our 
clergy and candidates for orders give the 
Bible in its originals, more prominence in 
shaping their theological opinions, I am 
afraid there will be no end to erroneous and 
strange doctrines. I am persuaded, if a cer- 
tain Bishop, whose pastoral letter to his 
clergy you know something about, were 
more thoroughly conversant with Holy 
Scripture in the originals, and had imbibed 
his theology from a deep critical study of 
those originals instead of from human 
sources, he never would have been guilty 
of such fanciful interpretations, or have be- 
lieved such monstrous doctrines. A careful 
examination, for instance, of the use, by the 
sacred writers, of one single word, * hie- 
reus,”’ or rather, its omission by the Apos- 
tles, is sufficient to overthrow at one stroke 
his towering position. L. 8S. N. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


From Cauirornia.— We have accounts from 
California to the 20th of June. The steamship 
Panama left San Francisco that day with about 
100 passengers and $500,000 in gold dust and 

ecie. She arrived at Panama on the night of 
the 11th of July, when her passengers were 
transferred on board of the steamer Crescent 
City, which left Chagres July 16th, and arrived 
at New York on the 27th. The tidings that she 
brings is of a very diversified character. The 
number of arrivals of passengers at San Fran- 
cisco in June, by sea, was about 1000 per week. 
By land, at the mines, from Lower California, 
Sonora, Durango, and Mexico generally, the 
immigration is computed at 15,000, with many 
thousand mule loads of merchandize, which has 
thus found its way into California, duty free. 
There were about one hundred Americans at 
San Blas waiting a passage up. Among them 
was the Reading Company of Pennsylvania—all 
well. 

Colonel Fremont and lady had arrived, and 
left for a rancho below the Puebla de los An- 
gelos, which he had purchased for $200,000. It 
was well stocked with cattle, some 10,000 head, 
and has good buildings on it. He will probably 
be a candidate for Governor. 

The political news from California is impor- 
tant. ‘I'he people of the territory are earnestly 
at work preparing for the admission of it into the 
Union as one of the sovereign States. The 
population will be more than large enough by 
the time that Congress assembles. General 
Riley, the commander of the United States 
forces in California, agreeably to his instructions 
from the Department of War, has proceeded to 
organize a temporary government, according to 
the Mexican laws found in California when that 
country became a part of the Union—these laws 
abolish slavery for ever in that territory, as well 
as in New Mexico. The proceedings on the 
part of General Riley have caused great excite- 
ment throughout the territory, and the tendency 
of them is discussed at length, and in a temperate 
and able manner, in the Alto Californian, pub- 
lished at San Francisco. The conclusion at 
which it appears to arrive is, that though the 
interference of the military commander of the 


come of the fund. 


strumental music, greeting the entrance of | 


department is to be much regretted, it will be 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


the surface has been ex- | 


the duty of the people to go on with their plans 
of the provisional government, as had been be- 
fore intended. The Legislative Assembly of 
San Francisco district stigmatize the act of 
the United States extending the revenue laws to 
California, and yet giving the territory no go- 
vernment, as unjust, giving them “taxation 
without representation,” and they recommend a 
convention to meet on the third Monday of Au- 
gust, for the purpose of scteay So temporary 
aap and a constitution for a permanent 

te government, to be submitted to Congress 
at the next session. In pursuance of this recom- 
mendation, a mass meeting was held at San 
Francisco on June 12th, William M. Stewart 
presiding. Honourable T.. Butler King made a 
speech, as did several other gentlemen. 

Of this meeting the Alta California remarks, 
that it was enthusiastic and united. The same 
paper hopes that other districts will follow the 
example, and that the campaign thus propitious- 
ly began will not be suffered to flag till the Re- 
presentatives and Senators of California take 
their seat in the United States Co 

A meeting was also held at San Jose, on the 
7th of June, to consider General Riley‘s procla- 
mation. The Spanish part of the meeting una- 
nimously sustained the General. The trouble 
seems to be, that the people of San Francisco 
have claimed and exercised a right to provide 
themselves with a local government after their 
own fashion, while General Riley insists that the 
“fashion” must be that prescribed by the antece- 
dent Mexican law, that law being yet in force 
and binding. This difference, it will be seen, is 
not vital, being in fact one of form rather than 
ofsubstance. Witha reasonable exercise, there- 
fore, of prudence and good temper on both sides, 
it may be got over without much difficulty. 

At San Francisco business was very dull, and 
goods and provisions were as cheap as they are 
in the United States, the market being glutted 
with the enormous supply. As but a few of the 
vessels of the large fleet from the United States 
had arrived, only eight or ten out of the several 
hundred that have started, it may be easily ima- 
gined what the prices will be in a short time. 
Individuals unable to work at the mines are offer- 
ing themselves for various situations in Califor- 
nia, so that the enormous salaries and wages 
recently received will soon be down to the aver- 
age level. House rents and lots still continue 
extravagantly high. Many shipments from the 
United States and Europe will prove a total loss 
—not paying the expense of landing. It was 
computed that $100,000 worth of flour was ex- 
posed in open air, and more than $500,000 worth 
of other merchandize, chiefly dry goods, for 
want of storage. Storage was from $1 to $3 
per barrel per month. P 

Clerks at San Francisco get from $2000 to 
$4000 per annum and their board; 10 per cent. 
is charged on sales of merchandize, and one per 
cent storage. A private mint has been estab- 
lished, which has issued thus far half eagles. 
Silver coin, less than dollars, is generally re- 
fused. Merchants will not take the trouble to 
count it. Coin was scarce at San Francisco, 


being absorbed by the custom-house for duties, 


The average price of gold dust was $15.50 to 
$16 per ounce. 7 

Rents of the smallest lodging rooms were 
$100 to $350 per month; stores from $500 to 
$1000 per month. The rents of the Parker 
House amount to $142,000 per annum—one 
gambling room letting for $18,000 per annum; 
two others, small sized, say 12 by 18 feet, for 
$6000 each. The City Hotel, rented for $16,- 
000 per annum, is underlet for $45,000. A 
small room in it, about 25 feet square, rents as 
a retail shop at $9000 per annum. Land which 
a few years since was purchased for $700 will 
now command $20,000 cash. Central business 
lots, not exceeding 100 feet square, command 
from $10,000 to #20,000—buildings in same 
proportion. Money lonaed on good security from 
24 per cent. to as high as 10 per cent. per 
month. . 

Building materials of all kinds are excessively 
high. Lumber is worth from $350 to $400 per 
M (or 1000 feet.) Bricks $100 per thousand. 
Many other things were high, but not in the 
same proportion. Carpenters wages $12 to $14 
per day. Labourers from $6 to $8 per day. 

An immense amount of lumber was ready at 
Oregon for shipment to San Francisco. Every 
vessel that could be got to sea, was sent to the 
river. By September and October a very large 
amount, besides framed buildings, will have 
been landed from Oregon. At present, one half 


_of the population live in tents. The population 


increases slowly, as the departures for the mines 
about equa] the arrivals. The risk to property 
at San Francisco from fire is very great. The 
building are all of the most frail and combustible 
description. 

New York of the Pacific.—Colonel J. D. 
Stevenson’s new town, which he calls New York 
of the Pacific, is going up, and lots selling ra- 
pidly. The town is situated about thirty-seven 
miles from San Francisco, at the junction of the 
San Joaquin with the Sacramento river; all who 
see the place say that in point of beauty of situ- 
ation, it is equal to any site in the world. The 
Colonel has made Mr. S. C. Massett, of New 
York city, Register of the place, and he finds it 
more profitable than going to the mines, at least 
for the present. 


Speculation in lands is pushed to a great 


extent. Every available site for villages or 
towns on the bay or rivers has been taken up 
and laid out.—Lots in Benicia, which in Feb- 
ruary sold at $100 each, are now held at $6000. 
This town has been laid out to rival San Fran- 
cisco. Stockton, New York, Stuttersville, and 
Sacramento city, each promise to be of inpor- 
tance. 

A dinner in San Francisco, ordered from a 
hotel for two gentlemen, two ladies, and four 
children, consisting only of meats and pastry, 
cost $90. 

A letter from Moses G. Leonard, formerly 
Alms House Commissioner at New York, dated 
San Francisco, June 18th, says:—* The climate 
of San Francisco is very different from what I 
had supposed. From sunrise till twelve or one 
o’clock it is generally pleasant—thermometer 
ranging from 60° to 65°. After this it blows a 
gale; mercury falls to 45° or thereabouts. The 
winds resemble the north-east winds of New 
England and New York in March or April, and 
produce very similar sensations. Notwithstand- 
ing, it is very healthy; the air is pure and dry. 
Fresh meat may be preserved a long time in the 
open air.” 3 

There is but one opinion with regard to the 
gold in California—it is still found in great quan- 
tities, but it is only the persons accustomed to 
hard work that can endure the fatigue of digging 
it. There was no sickness at the mines. The 
number of persons there is estimated at between 
twenty and thirty thousand; about one-half for- 
eigners. Good order in general prevailed both at 
the bay and mines. As a general thing, property 
is respected, evil-doers being kept in ;check by 
fear of Lynch law. Provisions were abundant, 
and comparatively cheap at the mines—say $2 
per meal, consisting of game, potatoes, preserved 
meats, &c. 

A letter from the mines says:—“ Occasionally 
gold is found upon the surface, but in very small 
quantities, and by no means in quantities to pay: 
any twenty men from the States, if they could 
have the entire proceeds of such already col- 
lected ; for when one man was fortunate enough 
to find upon the surface a few ounces, it was, and 
is, heralded by those in stores and other business 
in the vicinity, to all parts, while not a whisper 
is heard of the thousands who are daily under- 
going extreme labour, privations, and sufferings, 
without being able to defray their expenses.” 

A letter from Jamestown, Stanislaus Diggings, 
to the Alto Californian, says: : 

“© May 13th.—The Arrago is crowded, and 
unusual success seems to smile upon all, though 
they complain of high water. The scene at this 
point exceeds in life and bustle any thing you 
would conceive. From sunrise to its sitting, a 
continual tide of new comers pours along the 
road, horse after horse, mule after mule, pack 


after pack, bestraddled by men and women, of. 


every nation in this quarter of the globe; though 
the majority are Lower Californians and Sono- 
rians. It seems as if the whole world had 
mounted, and was passing in review before me. 
Thousands continue further towards the moun- 
tains, though many pitch their tents hereabouts, 
off saddle, seize the shovel and the pan, and dive 
into mother earth as though she was a common 


oe. 
“© May 19th.—It is six weeks since I reached 
the mines, and they have been rendered memo- 
rable by the hardest work I have ever under- 
gone ; and what is more vexatious, it has been 
without its reward.” 
The amount of gold exported from California, 
according to the custom house authorities at San 
Francisco, is seven millions of dollars. Eight 
millions (38,000,000) is supposed to be the full 
amount of the yield from the mines as yet. 
This, it is believed, is a liberal estimate. It is 
not certainly as easy as it was to collect the 
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| the cholera is leaving th 


The amount of dust obtained the com- 
ing season will not, probably, much exceed that 
of the previous one. 

Tre CaoLera.—The signs all indicate that 

e Eastern cities, as well 
as those on the Western rivers, where it has 
been most fatal. At St. Louis and Cincinnati 
the number of deaths has y decreased, and 
there are hopes that it will soon leave them en- 
tirely. It has entirely disap from Louis- 
ville, and Lexington. Maysville, and other cities 
of Kentucky are nearly free from it. There is 
no evidence that it is going to prevail in the 
South. On the contrary, it seems to be extend- 
ing itself northward, and the only points where 
there are of its increase are the cities on | 
the great Northern Lakes. In Chicago the 
deaths per day have reached twenty-four, and in 
Milwaukie, Detroit, Toledo, Sandusky, Cleve- 
land, and 0, it prevails to a greater or less 
extent. In the cities on the St. Lawrence also, 
it prevails. 

n New York, last week, there were 639 
deaths from cholera. The deaths the week be- 
fore from cholera were 714, so that last week 
there were 25 deaths less than the week pre- 
vious, showing a small decline. The daily ave- 

of deaths last week from the epidemic was 

97. The total number of deaths in the city from 

all diseases was 1377, being 32 less than the 
revious week. 

In Philadelphia, last week, there were 102 
deaths from cholera, being a decrease of fifty- 
two deaths from the week previous. The total 
number of the deaths from all diseases was 415, 
being a decrease of 90 from the preceding week. 

A despatch from Sandusky, Shio, dated July 
30th, states that the cholera was making rapid 
strides—the deaths amounting to fifty pér day, 
and was on the increase. Most of the inhabi- 
tants who had escaped the disease, had left the 
city in dismay. Many of the physicians had 
fallen victims to the disease, and those who had 
escaped its ravages had precipitately fled from 
the region of'death. The sick are suffering in 
a dreadful manner for the want of medical aid 
and assistance. The living are not only unable 
to attend tothe wants of the sick, but cannot 
bury their dead. There are none to be found to 
dig the graves or make coffins. Business of 
every description was entirely suspended, and the 
various hotels, together with the post office and 
the public stores, were all closed. Ofa popula- 
tion of 3000, there were not more than 700 re- 
maining. The markets were entirely deserted, 
and the few inhabitants remaining were under 
the necessity of sending to Cleveland and other 
ports on the Lake, for provisions and medical 
assistance. Several physicians and experienced 
nurses from Cincinnati and Cleaveland had gone 
to render assistance. 

A letter received at Cincinnati on the Ist inst. 
from Oxford, Ohio, states that the cholera has 
broken out and is raging with violence in that 
place. Already 20 deaths have occurred among 
a population of 800. The letter says that one 
or more cases have occurred in almost every fa- 
mily in the town. The cholera has also appear- 
ed in other interior towns. Many persons from 
country towns within fifty miles of Cincinnati 
were going there in order to escape the epidemic. 


Troops FoR Fiorma.—The Washington 
Republic announces that the War Department 
has made preparations to despatch a sufficient 
force to Florida to repel the Indians if they contem- 
plate other hostilities, or to bring the murderers 
to justice, if the late outrages are merely the vio- 
lence of a few stragglers. A letter from St. 
Augustine, dated July 23, says that Capt. Adams 
left that morning for Indian River, with a small 
body of men. The Florida papers express the 
opinion that no general war need be apprehend- 
ed. The recent outbreak is said tohave arisen 
from personal causes. ‘ Another letter from 
Jacksonville, Florida, gives a more serious view 
of the Indian difficulties. It says that beacon 
lights weré kindled along the coast for sixty. 
miles from Indian River, giving the appearance 
of preconcerted action on the part of the Indians. 
The Savannah Republican of Thursday last says: 
We have extras from the Jacksonville Republi- 
can and News, but they furnish no additional 
news, except in relation to Mrs. Russell and 
others, supposed to have been murdered by the 
Indians. All these who were believed to be in 
danger have arrived at New Smyrna. 


More Inpian Morpers 1n Fioripa—Six 
Hundred Seminole Warriors in the Field.— 
A slip has been received at Charleston, South 
Carolina, from the Savannah Georgian, dated 
July 28, which states that further outbreaks 
among the Indians had taken place at Char- 
lotte’s Harbour, on the Gulf. It was nearly 
simultaneous with the outbreak on Indian river. 
It appears fifteen Indians went into Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s store, Charlotte’s Harbour, under the 
pretext of buying goods. They attacked the 
persons in the store, killing the clerk and 
another man, and wounding several men and 
women. Mr. Kennedy was absent at the time. 
The Indians then plundered the store and burnt 
it. Two military companies have been sent from 
Tampa to Charlotte’s Harbour, for the protection 
of the inhabitants and their property. The 
whites have almost entirely deserted the fron- 
tier, and great alarm prevails among them. 
They are fleeing to places of safety, leaving 
their homes and their crops to be destroyed by 
the Indians, who evidently contemplate another 
desperate war. [t is supposed that there are 
now six hundred Indian warriors in the field. 


Forcep Treasury Nores.—On Wednesday, 
at Boston, a forged $500 Treasury note was 
passed off to Messrs. Blair & Westfield, brokers. 
There are many of these spurious notes afloat, 
it is stated, in many parts of the country. 


Houses ror Cauirornia.—A Mr. Alexander, 
of Covington, Kentucky, is building in that 
neighbourhood twenty-five large frame build- 
ings for California, the land of gold, to be trans- 
ported on a steamship from New Orleans. The 
steamer Belle of the West, on her last trip down 
to New Orleans, took fifty-five frames of houses 
and cottages, ready to be set up, which were im- 
médiately shipped for the above destination. The 
ship ‘Tyrone, which sailed last week from New 
Orleans for San Francisco carried out two large 
warehouses complete, and lumber sufficient to 
construct fifty-five houses, together with two 
engines, and appurtenance. 


CanaDa Treasury Notes.—On the 20th 
ult. there were in circulation in Canada, $537,- 
940, in the form of government debentures, or 
notes of ten dollars each, and upward, payable in 
twelve months, with six per cent. interest. 
They are received at the Custom House for 
public dues, but as the banks will not take them, 
they are at a small discount. 


Mrinesota.— Governor Ramsey issued his 
proclamation for an election on the Ist inst. 
for members of Council and House of Represen- 
tatives, and for a delegate to Congress from 
Minesota Territory. The Legislature will meet 
at St. Paul on the 3d of September. 


Henry Cray. — The Hon. Henry Clay and 
son arrived at Saratoga on the 3lst ult. He is 
said to be in excellent health. 


WesTERN Pennsytvanita Hospitat.—The 
buildings for this Institution, established in Pitts- 
burgh, are now in the course of erection. The 
area around them is twenty-four acres, the gift 
of the O’Hara estate. The buildings will have 
a front of 270 feet; the centre building four 
stories and the wings three stories high. The 
improvements are estimated to cost about #40,- 
000. It is expected that the buildings will be 
finished by the Ist of January next. 


Cuotera Reports in New Yorx.—The 
Board of Health of New Yerk have passed an 
ordinance requiring the physicians of that city 
to make daily reports of their cases of cholera, 
under a penalty of $1000, or imprisonment for 
two years, or both, for every disobedience of the 
ordinance. 


.Pustic Dest or Canava.—The provincial 
debt is $20,832,561, which is higher than the 
liabilities of any State of this Union, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York excepted. The public 
works, which have cost $18,000,000, will only 
bring a revenue this year of $200,000, ora little 
over one per cent. 

THe PennsytvaNiA Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company received on Monday 
last a remittance of nearly $100, being the pro- 
ceeds, after deducting all expenses, of an excur- 
sion trip from Harrisburg to Millerstown. 


A Trisute to Yournrut Meritr.—On the 
arrival of the Pacific mail steamship California, 
at San Francisco, from New York, under the 
command of Captain Forbes, on her first voyage 
hence, but two individuals of the ship’s company 
which left New York in her, remained faithful 
to theirduty. One was Captain Forbes himself, 
the other a mere lad, James Dekay, son of Dr. 
James E. Dekay, (a gentleman well known in 


the scientific circles, and now residing at Oyster 
were made in vain to induce young Dekay to 
leave the vessel. He had entered into the ser- 
vice to acquire a practical knowledge of steam- 
enginery, and though still too young to take any 
responsible station in that department, he was 
immediately rated as an assistant engineer, with 
high pay, and only awaits age and experience to 
find himself in a position which is reached, in 
anticipation of B se but by peculiar merit and 
fidelity. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
not willing that conduct so meritorious should 
pass without some additional notice and token of 
approbation, has provided a rich and excellent 
gold watch for this lad, and caused to be inscribed 
upon it, “A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” Presented by the “ Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company,” to James Dekay, for 
fidelity to duty under trying circumstances.— 
a. 849. This elegant watch has been sent 
to Dr. Dekay, the father of the lad, to be for- 
warded by him to his son: accompanied by a 
letter from the President of the Company. A 
testimonial, for Captain Forbes, of great magni- 
ficence, it is stated is now being prepared. 


Dr. Comstock on ELEctTRI- 
ciry.—Dr. J. L. Comstock, of Hartford, has 
recently put forth several statements to substan- 
tiate his theory that there will be little thunder 
and lightning in and about those places which 
are Hinton. by railway tracks and telegraphic 
wires—for the reason that the metallic surfaces 
constantly attract the electricity of the clouds 
and dissipate the power that would otherwise 
result in explosions. It is stated that in Hart- 
ford, since the building of railroads and the erec- 
tion of telegraphic wires, there has been a 
remarkable scarcity of thunder storms. During 
the time extending from the winter of 1847 to 
October last, not one severe storm of this descrip- 
tion occurred, and lightning was seen but three 
times from June to October. 

Tue Avucust E.ections.—Nine States hold 
their elections this month, as follows: Tennessee 
held on Thursday, 2d inst.; Alabama, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Iowa, T’'exas, Missouri,.all on the 6th 
inst.; North Carolina on the 9th, and Rhode Is- 
land, to fill a vacancy in Congress, on the 28th 
inst. In all these States members of Congress 
are to be elected except in Iowa and Missouri. 
In the last named State the Legislature is elect- 
ed, which has to elect a United States Senator 
in Colonel Benton’s place. There is great inte- 
rest felt in the result of these elections, as the 
party complexion of the next Congress will de- 
pend upon them. 


SrncutaR ResToraTion To Reason.—The 
Easton (Pa.) Argus says that John Stotz, Na- 
zareth, Northampton county, who had been af- 
flicted with a kind of melancholy sickness, or par- 
tial derangement of the mind, for the last eight 
— and during which period he had not spo- 

ena word, suddenly returned to his usual rea- 
son to the great delight of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. He attends to his business as for- 
merly, and expresses great joy for his restora- 
tion. He is entirely unconscious of any thing 
that took place during his mental derangement. 


Bucks County ALMSHOUSE. 
—There have been up to the present week nine- 
ty-eight deaths of cholera out of one hundred 
and sixty inmates in the Bucks County Alms- 
house near Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


ANOTHER GREAT Fire at Sr. Lovis.—The 
telegraph announces that a destructive fire oc- 
curred in St. Louis, on the 30th ult. among the 
steamboats on the levee. It broke out about 3 
o’clock, A. M. on the Algoma, which was de- 
stroyed, together with the San Francisco, High- 
land Mary, Phenix, and Dubuque. Captain 
George E. Young, of the Algoma, jumped over- 
board, and, it is supposed, was drowned, and a 
passenger, named William Fitch, was burned 
up with the boat. A safe on the Algoma, con- 
taining $12,000, was saved. The losses of the 
boats amount to $70,000, of which 46,000 was 
covered by insurance. This does not, include the 
merchandize destroyed, which was very heavy, 
> boats nearly all had large cargoes on 


No Liavuor.—The Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire have taken from the selectmen of the towns, 
the power to grant license to sell alcoholic 
liquors, except for medical or mechanical pur- 
poses. The drinking houses throughout the 
State will be closed after the 1st of March next. 


Peter WILL.—The Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania has confirmed the decision of 
Judge Jones, setting aside the will of the late 
Peter Miller. By this decision, some of the 
most valuable property in the borough of Easton, 
and some of the finest farms in that rich agricul- 
tural region, will fall into the hands of Peter 
Miller’s nephew, who is a sensible, industrious 
man, and at present in moderate circumstances. 
The whole estate is estimated at $350,000.— 
The part of the will bequeathing legacies to 
several private individuals, and $10,000 in equal 
shares to the Lutheran and German Reformed 
benevolent societies, the interest of which is to 
be expended in the purchase of fuel, clothing, 
&c., for the poor of Easton, will be faithfully 
carried out.—Doylestown Democrat. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
FROM MEXICO. 


The steamer Great Western arrived at Mobile on 
the 20th ult. from Vera Cruz. She brought $1,250,- 
000 in specie for England, and $20,000 for New 
Orleans. The dates from Vera Cruz are tothe 16th, 
and from Mexico to the 13th of July. 

The Mexican Congress met on the Ist of July, 
and the message of President Herrera was delivered. 
It presents no very striking features. He expresses 
a hope that the revenue of the republic for the year 
will equal the expenditures; but this is doubtful. 
The estimated expenses for this year are $8,000,000, 
and the nett receipts of customs from July Ist, 1848, 
to March 31st, 1849, were $5,239,725. The public 
debt, domestic and foreign, is about $100,000,000. 
The President recommends speedy legislation in aid 
of the public creditors, domestic and foreign. He 
also advises that immigration be fostered by Con- 
gress, and estimates that the population has been 
increased 25 per cent. in the last ten years. He 
speaks of the relations among the States as harmo- 
nious, though he confesses to some temporizing on 
the part of the general government towards them. 
The National Guard is recommended to Congress 
for efficient organiation. ‘The message concludes 
with urging upon Congress the organization of the 
territories, particularly Lower California. ~ 

A company of American emigrants by the land 
route for California, under the command of Major 
Barry, was attacked on its route by a strong party 
of Indians, and all massacred, except one or two, 
who escaped. . Particulars not given. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


At an adjourned meeting of East Hanover Pres- 
bytery, held on the 8th ult., the Rev. J. D. Dudley 
was installed pastor of Namozine Church. The Rev. 
T. Pryor presided, proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
S. B. McPheeters gave the charge to the people. 

Ata pro re nata meeting of East Hanover Pres- 
bytery, held in Petersburg, Virginia, on the 21st ult., 
the Rev. A. B. Van Zandt was received as a mem- 
ber on examination, and on letters dismissory from 
the Classis of the Dutch Reformed Church in Orange 
county, New York. The church in Petersburg then 
presented a call for Mr. Van Zandt to become their 
pastor, which he accepted. He is to be installed on 
the Sabbath preceding the meeting of the Synod. 
The Rev. T. V. Moore to preach the sermon, the 
Rev. T’. Pryor to give the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. M. D. Hoge the charge to the people. 


MARRIED. 


By the Rev. Samuel F. Colt, on the 12th ult., 
Epwarp Vauauan, of Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, to 
Avmrra Coxe, daughter of Mr. Samuel Coxe, of 
Lacawaxen, Pennsylvania. By the same, on the 
same day, at the Manse, Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, 
Freveric Scuottz Wuitman, of Rummerfeldt, Penn- 
sylvania, to Janz Maria Van Sann, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel Van Sann, Esq., Acquacka- 
nonk, Passaic county, New Jersey. Also by the 
same, on the 24th ult., Wittiam Joun GAMBLE, of 
Asylum, Pennsylvania, to Mary Ruinecanper Bart- 
LETT, of Wyalusing, Pennsylvania. 

In Granville, on Tuesday, 26th of June, by the 
Rev. Jacob Little, the Rev. Cuauncey P. ‘Taytor, of 
Mount Sterling, Ohio, to Miss Euity D. Rogers, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

On the 26th ult., at Burlington, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, Francis H. SHozmaker 
to Miss Emma W., only*daughter of Wittiam Ros- 
ERTs, Esq., both of Burlington. 

On the 3d ult., by Rev. Isaac Orchard, Mr. James 
BirmincuamM to Miss Jeannette Carson. On the 
15th ult., by the same, Mr. Davip Spence to Miss 
Catuarine Macartny. On the 26th ult., by the 
Mr. Cranoweta to Miss Saran ANN 

ARR, 


| 


} vania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Jersey City, New Je on the 26th 
July, in the 63d year of her age, Acson M., wife of 
the Rev. Jonn Jonnstong, senior of the Pres 
byterian Church in that city. Mrs. Johnstone was 
a native of Scotland, whence she accompanied her 
husband, about eight years since, to this country, 
Early in life she devoted herself to the cause of her 
Redeemer, and, as a ’s wife, has exhibited in 
the highest degree those Christian graces of charac. 
ter so essential in an help-meet to a minister of the 
gospel. With a mind of no ordinary vigour, richly 
stored with the truths of the Bible, and a heart 
warmed with every good and generous impulse, 
ready ever to sympathize with the afflicted, and to 
succour the unfortunate and the needy, overflowing 
with love and zeal for her God, this “ mother in Is- 
rael” has worn herself out in the service of her Lord 
and Master, estceming no sacrifice too great, if she 
might thereby aid the cause of religion and win souls 
to Christ. In the Church she has ever been the active, 
zealous, and devoted Christian, labouring with her 
loved husband in word and work, aiding him by her 
counsel and her prayers, and setting a godly exam. 
ple to all his flock. In the Sabbath school a diligent 
and faithful teacher, drawing around Ler by a charm 
peculiarly her own, a band of little ones, whom she 
earnestly laboured to train up “in the nurture and 
ee of the Lord,” and who all fondly loved 

er. 
she was an earnest and self-denying labourer, omit- 
ling no opportunity by personal effurt and well sus- 
tained example to promote these objects; and in very 
many of the benevolent societies of New York and 
Jersey City she was a mbst active, judicious, and 
capable member, never ceasing in her works of love 
until laid upon a bed of sickness about twelve months 
since. She was emphatically the friend of the poor 
—not only ministering to the wants of the body, but 
by pious counsels und warnings, and affectionate 
appeals, leading many an erring soul to that Sa- 
viour whom she leved and served. The illness, 
which has resulted in death, was lengthened, pain- 
ful, and most trying; but throughout the whole, 
she exhibited the most patient submission, the ut- 
most thankfulness, and the strongest faith—never 
faltering in her confidence in Him who was all her 
portion and all her desire, never murmuring at the 
afflicting dispensation which had thus prostrated 
her, only lamenting that she could not devote every 
moment of her time here to His service, and manl- 
festing, on every occasion, the most thankful spirit 
for all the mercics bestowed on her through a long 


series of years.— Communicated, 


Died, at Danville, Pennsylvania, on the 23d ult., 
Bensamin Cuamaers, son of ‘Thomas Chambers, Esq. 
aged about 19 years, 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 26th ult., Mr. Sam- 
Porter, aged 65 years. 


Died, in Oxford, Ohio, on the 15th ult., Exren, 
wife of Professor James C. Morrat, of Miami Uni- 
versity, in the 28th year of her age. Also, on the 
14th her infant daughter, Exizaperu, aged 
nearly one year. 3 


Died, at Albany, New York, on the 30th ult, on 
his way from the South, Rospert Cocuran, a native 
of Kirkcudbright, Scotland, and for many years a 
resident of the city of New Yark. 


Died, in Rondout, New York, on the 28th ult., of 
cholera infantum, Joun Jenkins, son of the Rev. B. 
T. and M, E. Puituips, aged 1 year. 


Died, at Camden, New Jersey, on Monday, 30th 
ult., in the 89th year of her age, Mrs. Sarau S. 
Spencer, relict of the late Joseph Spencer, and 
daughter of the Rev. James Sproat, who was for 
twenty-five years pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia. 


Died, on the 2Qlst ult., near Cape Island, New 
Jersey, Mrs. Saran H., wife of Downs Epsunps, 
Jr., and daughter of Eli B. Wales, in the 31st year 
of he- age. She madea profession of religion in the 
fifteenth year of her age. For several years before 
her death she had been greatly afflicted; but He 
whom she had chosen as her portion in early life, 
never left her. She has left behind a husband and 
four children, also many relatives and friends to 
mourn her loss; but who will long cherish the me- 
mory of her meek and amiable disposition, and her 
sincere and humble piety.—Communicated. 


Died, at New Brunswick, New Jersey, on Sunday 
morning, 29th ult., of remittent fever, Mr. Horace 
Leet. Mr. Leet spent, at ore time of his life, seve- 
ral years in the employment of the American Tract 
Society; but for the last two years he had served as 
a faithful and indefatigable agent for the sale of the 
books of the Presbyterian Board in the States of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In this occupation 
he evinced the greatest zeal and assiduity, and ap- 
peared fully alive to the weighty import of the com. 
mand, “Occupy till I come!” His countenance 
would light up, and his tongue become unloosed as 
he spoke of the welcome reception he was accus- 
tomed to meet on his tours, and of the amount of 
valuable truth he was the honoured means of dis- 
seminating. During his illness, religion and the 
Savivur’s work were uppermost in his mind, and in 
the hours of incoherent delirium, which closed the 
scene, his busy thoughts were on the duties of his 
agency. It is a fact worth stating in this connec- 
tion, that amid his delirium, when he had ceased to 
recognize the wife of his bosom, the recital of pas- 
sages of Scripture instantaneously quieted him, and 
he listened to the word of God with reverent silence. 
In the death of Mr. Leet the Church has lost a godly 
member and a useful servant. ‘*He went about 
doing good.” R. D. 


Died, near Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, on the 16th 
ult., in the 38th year of her age, Mrs. Mary Patrer- 
son, wife of S. S. Patterson, and daughter of the late 
Joseph A. McJimsey, Esq., of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
In the death of this estimable woman, her 
immediate family have lost a devoted wife and 
mother, many others a valued friend, the poor a 
generous benefactor, and the Church of Donegal one 
of its best members. Mrs, Patterson was truly the 
child of affliction, having for many years been sub- 
ject to severe attacks of disease. Repeatedly was 
she raised from what was regarded by most around 
her as a bed of death, contrary to all human proba. 
bility. In this we see a Providential dispensation; 
kind and merciful to the whole family, but peculiarly 
so to those of them whose privilege it was to call her 
mother. Having borne all her afflictions with ex- 
emplary patience and resignation, it pleased her 
Heavenly Father at length to release her from them, 
and take her to himself. And surely for her to de- 
part and be with Christ was far better. “ Them that 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him.”—Com. 
mu nicated, 


Died, in St. Louis, Missouri, on the 9th ultimo, 
Cavin E., eldest son of Eviza H. and Rev. WiLtiam 
‘P. Cocuran, in the 20th year of his age. Another 
youth of uncommon promise has gone to an early 
grave. He was attacked with Asiatic Cholera, from 
which he was recovering, when bilious dysentery 
ensued, which medica! skill could not arrest, and he 
fell a victim to it. Two years ago, an inexperienced 
youth, he left the paternal roof, to — in a large 
city, where temptations to sin always abound. But 
his early religious training preserved him from 
yielding tothem. His diligence and proficiency in 
his profession, gained him), in a short time, the entire 
confidence and esteem of his employers, and fore- 
boded eminent success in the future. He was a 
child of the covenant, trained in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord; yet he had not united with 
the people of God, by a public profession of faith. 
When convalescent, he told the pious clergyman 
who often visited him, in his illness, what his con- 
victions had been, and what his determinations now 
were, as to the duty of holy living. Daring a season 
of revival in the Second Presbyterian Church, in 
St. Louis, about eighteen months since, he was 
deeply concerned for the salvation of his soul. 
Though he had comfort and hope in believing in 
the Lord Jesus Chirist, yet it was a trembling hope, 
and he feared to unite with the people of God, lest it 
might be premature. But it pleased the Lord to 
remove his fears, and to increase his faith and hope. 
In the prosp:ct of immediate restoration to health, 
he determined that, so soon as his bodily health 
would permit, he would uni‘e with the people of God, 
and cast in his lot with them. An inscrutible Pro- 
vidence determined otherwise. He was not to regain 
his health; he grew unexpectedly ill; but his sole 
rcliance was in a crucified Saviour, and he left the 
world with the pleasing anticipation of appearing 
before God in judgment—a sinner saved by grace. 
The domestic circle, afflicted by the loss of another 
beloved one, mourns not as those who have no hope, 
Their loss is his gain. May those who survive, find 
that it is good to be afflicted, and submit to repeated 


bereavements, trusting in God still, even though he 
L. 


should slay them. 


NOTICES. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO.—The Synod of Buf- 
falo will hold their Annual Meeting at Warsaw, 
Wyoming county, New York, on the third Wednes- 
day of August next, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Joun C. Lorp, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Newton will be 
held in Newton, New Jersey, on the first ‘Tuesday 
(7th) of August, at eleven o'clock, A. M. and will 
be opened with a sermon by the Rev. James Clark. 
James Mc Wi Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICKASAW. — The 


Presbytery of Chickasaw will meet at Ripley, on 
Thursday, 30th of August, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 


James Wearuernry, Stated Clerk. 


In the Missionary, Tract, and Bible cause, [| 


behalf of Missions. 


of the History of the United States of Ameri- 

ca, from the discovery of the Continent to the Or. 

nization of the Government under the Federal 

stitution, by Richard Hildreth, 8vo. 

Also Volume I. of the same work. 

A Narrative of the United States Expedition to 

the Dead Sea and the River Jordan, by W. F. 

isit to the United States, r 

Charles F.R.S, 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Lift for the Lazy, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Disturneli’s Ilustrated Hand Book for Travellers 
through the United States, 18mo. 

gher, employment, by James 
nes in a Clergyman’s Li Sc 
ranklin’s Bible Cartoons, No. 2. 

The Blood of the Cross, by the Rev. Horatius 
Bonar, of Kelso, Scotland, author of Night of Weep- 
ing, Story of Grace, &c. 24mo, cloth, from the third 
Edinburgh edition. 

Record of Facts concerning the Persccutions at 
Madeira in 1843 and 1846, the flight of a thousand 
Converts to the West India Islands, and also the 
sufferings of those who arrived in the United States, 
by Rev. Herman Norton, 1 vol. 18mo. 

All new Books will be received as soon as pub- 
lished. For sale at low prices, by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
aug 4—3t Philadelphia. 


SITUATION WANTED.—A lady wishes a 

situation as Teacher, either in a Seminary 
already established, or to take charge of one which 
may be designed. For further information, «c., 
address, post paid, the Rev. Mr. Janeway, Phila- 
delphia. aug 4—1t* 


AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS.—Just pub- 

lished by the American Sunday School Union, 
No. 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia—Fanny and 
her Mother, or easy reading lessons, bringing Scrip- 
tural principles into daily practice. Pp. 202, 16mo, 
with eight beautiful engravings. 

Cottage Lectures, or the Pilgrim’s Progress prac- 
tically explained—designed for cottage and family 
reading. Pp. 456, 18mo, with eight fine lithogra- 
phic plates. 

George Selwood, or the Carpenter’s Apprentice, 
by Rev. E. Melville, D.D. Pp. 124, 18mo. 

Mary Grey, or the Faithful Nurse, by the author 
of Ellen Hart. Pp. 174, 18mo, with two lithograph 
engravings. 

The Court of Persia, viewed in connexion with 
Scriptural usages, by Dr. Kitts. Pp. 192, 18mo. 
First, Second, and ‘Third Day in Mary Carrow’s 
School. Pp. 48, square 16mo, beautifully illustrated. 

For sale at No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, and No. 152 Nassau street, 
New York. aug 4—3t 


RIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—The Rev. 
Daniel Wells having resigned his office in the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church on account of impaired health, and eres 
obtained a very pleasant location in the village o 
Goshen, Orange county, New York, proposes to re- 
ceive into his family six lads, and to take the entire 
charge of their education. 
Terms, $250 per annum for board, washing, tui- 
tion, and the use of the necessary school books. — 
Further information, if desired, may be obtained 
from the Rev. John C. Lowrie, Mission House, No. 
23 Centre street, New York. aug 4—3t 


EW BOOKS.—The Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication have added to their Catalogue the 
following valuable and interesting Books: 

1. Plain Thoughts about great and good things 
for little Boys and Girls, by the Rev. William 8. 
Plumer, D. D. 18mo, cloth, 25 cents, half roan, 19 
cents, with two original engravings. 

2. Converse with God in Desertion and Solitude, 
by the Rev. Richard Baxter, cloth, 28 cents, half 
roan, 22 cents. . 

3. Poor Blind Sally, by the Rev. Joseph Warren, 
missionary in India, with anengraving. Calculated 
to excite an interest in the minds of children, in 
Muslin, 5 cents. 

4. The African Preacher, an authentic narrative, 
by the Rev. William S. White, 18mo, cloth, 28 
cents, half roan, 22 cents, with a beautifal wood 
cut. An exceedingly interesting book for young 


and old. 

5. The Bedfordshire Tinker, or the History of 
John Bunyan, written for young children, by G. E. 
Sargent, 18mo, price 16 cents in half roan, 22 cents 
in half sheep. 

6. The Saint and the Sinner, by Dr. Plumer, 10 
cents. A pair of portraits drawa with a masterly 
hand. 
7. Story of the Samaritans, 12 cents, with two 
engravings. 

BOOKS LATELY STEREOTYPED. 

8. Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, by Ashbel 
Green, D.D.2 vols. 12mo, with an elegant mezzo- 
tint likeness engraved by Welch, from an original 
portrait, painted by Gilbert Stewart—price, half 
calf, $1.75. 

9. The Internal Evidence of the Holy Bible, or 
the Bible proved from its own pages to be a Divine 
Revelation, by J. J. Janeway, D.D. 12mo, pp. 238, 
half calf, 624 cents. 

10. Salvation, or the Sinner Directed in the Way 
of Life, by the Rev. William J. McCord, half roan, 
15 cents, half sheep, 20 cents. An excellent manual 
for one who is asking, “What shall I do to be saved?” 
J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


TEACHER WANTED.—A Female, com. 
A petent and pious, wanted in the country as 
early as practicable as a Teacher ina Female Semi- 
nary. Inquire at the Bookstore No. 142 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. aug 4—3t 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—No. 9 South side of 
Washington Square, Philadelphia.—Rev. G. Man. 
WARING, (late Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Camden, New Jersey,) Principal.—This Institution 
is situated in one of the most pleasant and healthy 
parts of the city of Philadelphia. ‘The course of in- 
struction is thorough, and embraces all the branches 
usually pursued in the best Seminaries in the land. 
The year is divided into two Sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first days of Sep. 
tember and February respectively. 

Trexms.—Board and tuition in English and Latin, 
$125 per Session. Tuition for day scholars—Junior 
Class, $20 per Session; Middle Class, $30 per Ses. 
sion; Senior Class, $40 per Session. Music, French, 
Drawing, &c. extra. 

For further particulars see Circulars, which may 
be had at the Bookstore of William S. Martien, No, 
142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or of the Princi- 
pal, at the Seminary. 

Reference may be made to most of the Presby- 
terian clergymen in Philadelphia. aug 4—tf 


RANKFORD FEMALE INSTITUTE—Rev. 
W. Wirson Bonneut, A. M. Principal_—The 
design of this Institution is to afford the pupils en- 
tru$ted to the care of the Subscriber a good and 
substantial English education, together with such 
studies in the Classics and ornamental branches, as 
will qualify the pupil for an elevated position in 
society. The advantages and improvements which 
have latterly been introduced into our systems of 
female education will be adopted, and those employed 
as assistants will be of such character and standing 
as to be a guaranty to the patrons of the Institute 
that their confidence has not been misplaced. 

There will be a Primary Department connected 
with the School, in which the usual elementary in. 
struction will be given. Particular attention will 
be paid to this branch of instruction, so that all sub- 
sequent studies will be progressive and accomplished 
with comparative ease. Penmanship and its con- 
nexion with drawing will be carefully attended to, 
so that the use of the pen will be a pleasure in coin- 
position. Vocal music will be introduced, not only 
as a science, but as a healthful and moral exercise, 
for the cultivation of the noblest feelings of our na- 
ture. 

The sacred Scriptures will be a text-book in all 
the classes, and no exertions spared to inspire a love 
for their sacred truths. The government of the 
School will be strictly parental, the boarding scho- 
lars forming a part of the family of the Prineipal. 

The healthfulness of Frankford, the location of 
the Institute in the large and commodious building 
immediately opposite to the Presbyterian Church, 
the facility of access to the city, when taken in con- 
nexion with the general morality and love of order 
‘displayed by the inhabitants, render this one of the 
most desirable retreats to which parents could wish 
to commit their daughters. 

The course of instruction will be as thorough as 
any similar establishment, and the terms quite us 
moderate. 3 

Circulars, giving full particulars, may be had at 
the Bookstore of Mr. Martien, No 142 Chestnut 
street, the Office of the North American and United 
States Gazette, South Third street, and at Mr. H. 
C. Blair’s Drug Store, South-west corner of Eighth 
and Walnut streets, Philadelphia; in Frankford, of 
Dr. Lamb, or Dr. Leake. 

W. WILSON BONNELL. 

Terms.—Boarding and tuition, including wash- 
ing, $65 per Session. Day Scholars—Primary De. 
partment, $10. Junior Class, Academic Depart- 
ment, $12.50. Middle Class, do. $14.. Senior Class, 
do. $16. 


REFERENCES, 
Philadelphia—Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Rev. Dr. Lord, 
Rev. Dr. W. A. McDowell, Rev. W. Ramsey, Hon. 
Judge Jones, late President of Girard College, M. 
Newkirk, Eeq., James Russell, Esq. Cashier of the 
Penn Township Bank, Mr. James Dunlap. 


_—Dr. Lamb, Dr. Leake. 
Pais. D. Kirkwood, Professor of 
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REOENT OZ «PUBLICATIONS. 
Henseravax on ra Warzn-Cons; its principles, 
’ processes, anid modes of treatment, compiled in part 


‘trated’ with cases of cure. By Joel 
Shew, M.D. Third edition, improved and en- 
larged. New York, 1849, John Wiley. 12mo, 


pp. 960. 

should jadge by the number of books 
published on the subject, our conclusion 
would be that Hydropathy is securinga large 
share of public attention; and from seve- 
ral of those which have fallen under ourown 
notice, including the one now before us, it is 
evidentthat it can boast ofsome able and well 
educated advocates. On the theory at 
large, we are tiotealled toexpress an opin- 
ion, although we have great faith in the 
frequent applications of the pure element 
to the human frame. Dr. Shew has col- 
jected a variety of curious and striking facts 
and arguments, and his volume will enter- 
tain, if it does not convince.s 

Porricat Sxetcuzs or THe Messtan. By the 


Rey. Samuel F. Porter, of Kingwood, N.J. New 
York, 1849, M. W. Dodd, 32mo, pp. 87. 


A beautiful little volume, embracing sev- 
eral sketches referring to the advent and 
work of the Messiah. The machinery of 
the poem are angels fallen and steadfast, 
and the spirits of the departed, such as Alex- 
ander the Great and Balaam. ‘The author 
has assumed a difficult task in putting 
speeches into the mouths of these, and 
whether he has succeeded, each reader 
will judge for himself. Several of the 
sketches impress us favourably of the au- 
thor’s power, exhibiting imagination and 
facility of versification. The divisions into 
sketches gives the whole rather a disjoint- 
ed appearance, and we must confess that 
we should have liked the poem better, had 
it been confined more to the practical. 


We have received Littell’s Living Age, 
that very agreeable miscellany, No. 272. 
Also, the Sailor’s Magazine and Christian 
Instructor, for August. 


— 


Clippings from Foreign Journals. 


Gutta Percua Tvusinc.—A series of in- 
teresting experiments has just been conclu- 
ded at the Birmingham Waterworks, rela- 
tive to the strength of gutta percha tubing, 
with a view to its applicability for the con- 
veyance of water. ‘he experiments were 


_ made under the direction of Mr. H. Rofe, 


engineer, upon tubes of three-quarters an 
inch diameter, and one-eighth thick of gutta 
percha. ‘These were attached to the iron 
main, and subjected for two months to two 
‘hundred feet head of water without being in 
the slightest degree deteriorated. In order 
to ascertain, if possible, the maximum 
strength of the tubes, they were connected 
with the water company’s hydraulic proof- 
ing pump, the regular load of which is two 
hundred and fifty pounds in the square inch. 
At this point they were unaffected, and the 
pump was worked up to three hundred and 
thirty-seven pounds, but, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, the tubes still remained 
perfect. It was then proposed to work the 
pump up to five hundred pounds, but it was 
found that the lever of the valve would 
bear no more weight. ‘The utmost power 
of the hydraulic pump could not burst the 
tubes. The gutta percha being slightly 
elastic, allowed the tubes to become a little 
expanded by the extraordinary pressure 
which was applied, but on its withdrawal 
they resumed their former size. 


Tue AssENcE or BuTTERFLIES.—A cor- 
respondent of the Liverpool Mercury, wri- 
ting from Cheshire, says:—*It is a simple 
but curious fact, that since the middle of 
June, the butterfly, which at this season 
generally enlivens both field and garden, has 
totally disappeared, as well as many other 
insects; and the large meat fly and bee may 
at one moment be seen busily employed, 
and in a short time the same may be found 
in a complete state of stupor, similar to 
what they exhibit at the approach of win- 
ter.”’ 


Lirerary Visirors to [rELAND.—The 
Dublin correspondent of the Daily News 
says:—“Some of your readers are, per- 
haps, apt to think that they have heard 
enough of Ireland, but, before the autumn 
is past, they are likely to hear more of it 
from sundry authors. Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
was expected in Dublin last evening, and is 
about to make a tour of some weeks in the 
south and west. Messrs. Douglas Jerrold 
and Charles Knight are also making a tour 
through the south.” 


Siens or THE Times.—A Cork weekly 
journal, the Province of Munster, has the 
following singular paragraph :—* Sir Rich- 
ard Moore, the eldest son of the late Sir 
Emanuel Moore, has, we are informed, just 
been appointed one of our city Bridewell 
guard by the High Sheriff. This is, in- 
deed, a strange position for the representa- 
tive of one of our oldest baronetcies to oc- 
cupy. What makes it the more distressing 
is, that his poverty has not come of his own 
folly, but has been entailed on him by the 
indiscretion of others.”’ 


A Dumps Oreanitst.—On Tuesday a ser- 
mon was preached in the church at Barkby, 
on the occasion of the opening of a new 
organ, the munificent gift of W. A. Pochin, 
Esq., of the Hall. Mrs. Scott, of St. Mar- 
tin’s, presided with much ability at the in- 
strument, which is a remarkably fine-toned 
one. The diapasons are full and round, 
the chorus very sparkling and ringing, and 
the cornopean reed in the swell imparts 
much richness. ‘There is an ingenious con- 
trivance belonging to this organ to supply 
the occasional absence of the regular organ- 
ist; it is styled a “dumb organist,” and is 
brought to the keys and either fixed or de- 
tached in less than a minute; it plays thirty 
tunes, and possesses the peculiar advantage 
of being independent of the rest of the 
organ, consequently cannot interfere with 
any of the internal arrangements.—Leices- 
ter Journal. 


An Ancient Goosze,—Recently Mr. W. 
Turnhill, of Braceborough, experienced a 
loss of a singular nature—no less than the 
death of a favourite goose, which had been 
on the premises at Braceborough for sixty 
years, and prior to that had been in the pos- 
session of Mr. John Smith, of Deeping, St. 
James, for forty years. The bird was con- 
sequently 100 years old at his demise. Mr. 
Turnhill intends having the skin stuffed, and 
preserved as a relic of antiquity.—Stam- 
ford Mercury. 


_.,Strance Puenomenon. — Numerous 
groups were assembled in different parts of 

aris, recently, looking with much interest 
at a star in the West, which shone with great 
brilliance although the sun shone powerful- 
ly at the same time. Some of the groups 
were composed of from 100 to 200 persons. 


Repustican Sympatay.—Public Meet- 
ing.—A public meeting, called by placard, 
was held in the City Hall, Glasgow, to 


named isle of Flores. 


“sympathize with the Romans, Hungarians, 
and Germans, in their present struggles for 
freedom, and to petition the British govern- 
ment to recognize the Republics of Rome, 


Hungary, and the Rhine, and toremonstrate 


against the interference of other powers to 
destroy them.” The platform was occu- 
pied by a nuniber.of the most noted and 
extreme Chartist and Republican sections of 
the community. Resolutions in unison 
with the object of the meeting were carried 
by unanimous shows of hands. A petition 
to the House of Commons, founded on the 
resolutions, was adopted. 


A Visit to Bouro, one of the Spice 
Islands. 


Art Sea, orr rue Iscanps, 
January 26, 1849. ¢ 


Of all oceans, the Pacific, in which we 


are now sailing, is most inappropriately 


named, for its swells are far more to be 
dreaded than the Atlantic or Indian 
waters, and it is subject to constant and 
violent monsoons. Balboa must have 
seen it in its most favourable aspect, 
when from the heights of Darien he 
gazed with rapture aipon its long sought, 
illimitable waters, and gave it its gentle 
name, taking possession in the name of 
his Catholic monarch. 

In our course through the Atlantic 
we were thirty-three days to the “ line,”’ 
and sixty to the Cape. We did hope to 
stop at Tristan d’Acuna in N. lat. 38 
degrees, 15 W. lon. 3 degrees 50 min- 
utes—an island in the centre of which 
@ mountain ascends to the height of 
8000 feet—but unfavourable winds pre- 
vented. We were still more disappoint- 
ed in not landing at St. Paul’s, in the 
Indian Ocean, which we made Decem- 
ber 22d—when we were seventy-four 
days out. It is acapital fishing ground, 
upon which the few Frenchmen and 
Madagascan natives who reside there 
are mainly supported. There are also 
the crater of a large volcano, and some 
boiling springs very near to the shore. 

This was the only land we saw from 
the time we left America till, when 
ninety-four days out, we made Sandal- 
wood—the first island to be seen in 
entering the straitsof Timor. But since 
then scarcely a day has passed in which 
land has not: been distinctly in view. 
Even the sailors do not become so 


weaned from their mother earth as to. 


disrelish the scent of trees and flowers, 
and to us even more was it a luxury, 
which you can hardly realize, when we 
first quaffed the fresh breezes which 
were wafted in the straits from the well 
Timor, Pintar, 
Lomblen, and Ombay, successively re- 
ceded from sight as we entered the 
Banda sea, and in two days’ sailing 
reached the harbour of Cajeli, upon the 
West coast of Bouro. On the 17th of 
January, a hundred days from the titne 
that we bid farewell to America, we 
weighed anchor and landed upon this— 
one of the most beautiful of the Moluc- 
cas. But whata different world it pre- 
sented from the one which we had left 
behind us! The perpetual and strange 
vegetation which abounded, the dusky 
faces of the Malay population, their 
miserable bamboo houses and mosques, 
the half-clothed condition of the adult 
natives, and the children running about 
in a perfect state of nature, were novel 
scenes to our eyes. 

As we landed in two boats from the 
ship, we were surrounded by a crowd 
of natives who, as there are no white 
ladies or children upon the island, watch- 
ed the company with eager curiosity as 
we proceeded to the Government House. 
Here we were most cordially received 
by the Dutch Governor and the com- 
mandant of the fort, who had already 
shown their good will by answering the 
salute from the ship, and who, while we 
remained in the village, did every thing 
in their power to add to the interest of 
our visit. The one could speak a little 
English, and the other tolerably good 
French, so that, with two good inter- 
preters, we could converse pretty well 
together. There are, however, only a 
handful of men of European blood; of 
these, the greater part, including the 
Governor, a half caste. The Dutch hold 
possession of the Spice Islands—Am- 
bryna, where alone the clove was at 
one time permitted to be grown—being 
their central possession. The fort at 
Cajeli Bay is one hundred and seventy 
years old. 

Bouro is an island about the size of 
the State of Massachusetts, and has a 
population of forty thousand. The na- 
tives are Mohammedan, and at Cajeli 
Bay there are seven mosques, into 
which, however, we were not allowed 
to enter. It is a significant fact, that by 
the side of each of them is a cock-pit! 
There is*a Lutheran chapel near the 
Government House, which is used also 
as a school house, and where a small 
portion of the Malays, who call them- 
selves Christians, with the Governor 
and suite, attend. The preacher and 
teacher is a grave and venerable Ma- 
lay, whom we saw but once, in a most 
interesting exhibition of the children 
under his care. Unhappily we could 
not converse with him. 

At our request about forty of them 
came to sing before us, and the exercise 
was highly creditahle. Their voices 
were generally very sweet, and, what 
was especially gratifying to our hearts, 
we could easily recognize the word 
Halleluja in their song—denoting the 
sacred character of their performance. 
The difference in the dress and manners 
of these children and the followers of 
the false prophet was apparent. 

Yet the whole Malay race, as I then 
saw it represented, delighted me. Their 
features are rather agreeable than other- 
wise, and they have bright, expressive 


| eyes, and beautiful teeth. The language 


is mellifluous, and by far the most easy 
of acquisition in the Oriental. Could the 
Christian religion be fairly introduced 
and faithfully promulgated among them, 
they would speedily be elevated to the 
position which they desire among the 
races of the earth. Where is the politi- 
cal economy, much more the philan- 
thropy and Christianity, of those who 
would conceal the lamp of life from 
these dark fields of heathenism ? 

It was surprising to see the high state 
of vegetation subsisting upon this island 
at the very time when we have been 
accustomed to see the valleys and hills 
alike covered with ice and snow. While 
you were freezing in mid-winter, we 
were walking among the clumps of 
cocoa-nut and banana trees, and hear- 
ing every where about us the melody 


of singing birds. The village has a 


very strange appearance to a foreigner. 
You would have the best idea of it by 
imagining an immense garden, filled 
with these various fruit trees, along 
whose intricate walks, small temporary 
residences were put up, for the houses 
are built of split bamboo generally, and 
the streets are but the veriest lanes. 
The chief vegetables and fruit upon the 
island are rice, yams, sweet potatoes, 
sugar cane, coffee, and pine apples— 
besides the sago, banana, plantain, man- 
go, mangostene, durion, jack fruit, bread 
fruit,cocoa nut, betel nut, custard apple, 
pumalow, pomegranate, and caj-porta 
trees. Of these, by far the finest, and 
indeed the richest fruit in the world, is 
the mangostene, of which, at this sea- 
son, we unhappily could procure none. 
From May to August is the season for 
all the above mentioned, so that we pro- 
cured comparatively but few varieties. 

To his credit 1 would say that Cap- 
tain Low, of the Houqua, in a visit there 
a few years since, left a large amount 
of cucumber, lettuce, parsly, celery, and 
pumpkin seeds, which have introduced 
these vegetables among the- people, and 
of which we also, among other valuable 
presents from the Governor, reaped the 
benefit. Green cucumbers and salad at 
sea in January, were not, I assure you, 
an unpleasant “tiffin.”? The island 
abounds, moreover, in deer and wild 
boars, goats, and bullocks, and many 
varieties of fowls and birds. The Go- 
vernor made us a present of two deer, 
besides a very large collection of fruit 
from his own garden, and procured for 
us, at a moderate price, as much fruit 
as could be collected in the day anda 
half that we remained there. A num- 
| ber of birds were likewise presented to 
our ladies, who find a new source of 
enjoyment in taking careof them. Bou- 
quets of flowers, shells, &c., were also 
sent off to the ship. Indeed, our good 
ship is metamorphosed into a bazaar, 
where are spread out heaps of bananas 
and cocoa nuts, pine apples, pumalows, 
sugar cane, &c.,and where you may hear 
the constant noise of pigs, sheep, goats, 
deer, fowls, and birds. We also filled 
our casks with excellent water. The 
day that we left, the Governor and com- 
mandant took “ tiffin’? (lunch) on ship- 
board, and then as again when we 
weighed anchor, we gave them the com- 
pliment of a salute. | 

rhe visit formed quite an epoch in 
our long voyage, and with it I shall 
close my letters—till we reach China, 
when I hope to receive communications 
by overland. Truly yours, 

V.R. 


P.S. I forgot to speak of the caj-porta 
oil—the principal export of this island, 
and which is esteemed by the natives a 
sure remedy in cases of rheumatism and 
cholera morbus. This is the only part 
of the world where the trees grow, from 
the leaves of which the oil is extracted. 
The name, I learn, is a corruption of the 
native term cayu-puti, i. e. white wood 
oil, because the bark of the tree which 
yields it has a whitish appearance. It 
is of a beautiful green colour, very lim- 
pid, lighter than water, of a strong smell, 
resembling camphor, and of a strong, 
pungent taste. In the time of the cho- 
lera, its value was so great as to sell in 
Holland at eleven shillings an ounce; 
but when shortly after it lost fame with 
the medical faculty, it fell to less than 
twenty cents per ounce. We procured 
a few bottles for the benefit of rheuma- 


tic friends, and as a curiosity.— Corres- 
pondence of the Newark Daily d- 
vertiser. 


— 
— 


The Copying Electro-Telegraph. 


The specification of the invention by 
means of which a letter written in Lon- 
don may be copied verbatim et litera- 
tim in Liverpool, discloses the means 
by which this is to be accomplished. 
Wonderful as it seems to have the 
power of producing a fac simile of 
writing instantaneously at any distance, 
the mode of operation is extremely sim- 
ple. The writing materials consist of 
tin foil, varnish, and a quill pen. The 
letter thus written is applied to a cylin- 
der; a metal style or point presses on 
the writing as the cylinder revolves; 
and the point being attached to a screw, 
it moves gradually along from one end 
of the cylinder to the other. ‘The thread 
of the screw is sufficiently fine for the 
point to traverse six or seven times over 
each line of writing before it passes by 
the revolution of the cylinder to the 
next. The point is connected with one 
pole of a voltaic battery, and the cylin- 
der is connected with the other pole, so 

‘that the electric current may pass from 

the former to the latter ; but as varnish 
is a non-conductor of electricity, the 
circuit is interrupted whenever the point 
presses on. the varnish writing. The 
distant telegraphic instrument is an ex- 
-act counterpart of the one that trans- 
mits; but, in place of the tin foil, paper 
is moistened with a solution readily de- 
composed by electricity, and applied to 
the cylinder. Thus the electric current 
transmitted through the ordinary tele- 
graphic wires, is made to pass from the 
metal points to the cylinders of the two 
instruments, through the interpoised 
moistened paper on one, and through 
the tin foil on the other. When the 
metal point of the transmitting instru- 
ment is pressing on the bare tin foil, the 
electric circuit is completed through the 
paper on the distant cylinder, and by 
the decomposition of the solution a mark 
is made; when the point is pressing on 
the varnish, the circuit is interrupted, 
and the marking ceases. In this man- 
ner, the point of the transmitting iInstru- 
ment, by passing several times over 
each line in different parts, from the 
top to the bottom, produces an exact 
copy of the forms of the letters; the 
writing appearing pale coloured on a 
dark blue ground, consisting of numer- 
ous lines made spirally round the cy- 
linder. | | 

It is essential to the correct work- 
ing of the instruments that they should 
rotate exactly together, and this Mr. 
Bakewell has accomplished by the 
regulating power of electro-magnets, 
brought into action at regular intervals 
by means of pendulums. By means 
of a guide line, the operator at the co- 
pying ‘station can tell with accuracy 
whether his instrument is moving faster 
or slower than the other, and thus re- 
gulate the pendulum. Cylinders six 
inches in diameter may be regulated to 
revolve thirty times in a minute, and 

produce distinct copies of writing. The 


rate of copying gives four hundred let- 


all 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ters per minute with a single wire, and 
with two wires and two points that 


ing telegraph affords peculiar facilities 
for establishing a system of telegraphic 
transmissions and deliveries in all towns 
every half hour. If this plan could be 
arranged at a moderate cost, tin foil 
and varnish would have their compart- 
ments in all writing desks, and we 
should become so habituated to rapid 
communications, that a letter by post 
would appear as tardy as we now con- 
sider a parcel sent by stage-wagon.— 
. London Spectator, June 23. , 


ADULTERATED MEDICINES. 


The New York Journal of Medicine 
for July, in addition to a great variety 
of articles, chiefly interesting to the 
imedical profession, contains the elabo- 
rate report of Dr. M. J. Bailey, “on the 
practical operation of the law relating 
to the importation of adulterated and 
spurious drugs, medicines,”’ &c., which 
was read before the New York Acade- 
my of Medicine, June 6, 1849, and pub- 
lished by order of the Academy. 

This report states some curious re- 
sults. Over 90,000 lbs. of drugs of va- 
rious kinds have been rejected since the 
law took effect—July 12, 1848. Of 
these, 34,000 lbs. were included under 
the comprehensive title of Peruvian 
bark, 16,343 lbs. rhubarb root, 11,707 
lbs. jalap root, about 2000 lbs. senna, 
and about 15,000 lbs. of other drugs. 

Dr. Bailey says that “the agitation 
of the bill which preceded the passage 
of the law, had its effect abroad, and the 
supply of adulterated drugs from foreign 
markets has greatly decreased. The 
domestic supply, however, is rather in- 
creased.”’ 

“ Within the last month or two,” says 
the Doctor, “sulphate of quinine, in 
considerable quantities, bearing the la- 
bel of Rosengarten & Denis, Philadel- 
phia, has been found in market adulte- 
rated to the extent of some twenty or 
twenty-five per cent. The same may 
be said of quinine bearing the label of 
the London Alkaloid Company, Lon- 
don; likewise that bearing the label of 
Pelletier, Delondre & Levailant, Paris. 

“ Now, these frauds were perpetrated 
by our own people, or among our own 
people, and after the article, too, had 
come into the hands of the purchaser. 
The manufacturers sent them forth pure, 
and had nothing to do with the sophis- 
tication. Each of the firms named stand 
too high, and deservedly so, to warrant 
even a suspicion of such unpardonable 
baseness. 

‘The material used for the adultera- 
tion of the quinine was found, on analy- 
sis, to be mannite and sulphate of ba- 
rytes, in about equal weights, The 
latter article has long been used for this 
purpose, but not until lately has man- 
nite been detected in the sulphate of 
quinine. It seems to have been inge- 
niously substituted for salicine, and a 
somewhat similar substance prepared 
from the poplar bark; which articles 
have heretofore been extensively used 
for like purposes. 

“The ingenuity consists in the fact, 
that it is much more difficult to detect 
the adulterations when effected by the 
admixture of mannife, than when by 
the admixture of salicine, &c., while the 
former can be furnished for less than 
one-fourth of the latter. ee 

“I have likewise procured, and have 
now in my possession, a sample of 
French sulphate of morphine, adulte- 
rated by the admixture of some thirty 
per cent. of amygdaline, an article 
which, in this combination, defies all 
the ordinary tests for its detection; and 
which, like the mannite in the quinine 
above mentioned, can only be found 
and distinctly characterized in the mo- 
ther water after the solution and re- 
crystallization of the true saline portion 
of the sophisticated compound. 

‘For some years past an extensive 
chemical establishment has been in ope- 
ration at Brussels, in Belgium, built up 
at great expense and care, and ex- 
pressly designed for the mafiufacture, 
on a large scale, of imitations of all the 
most important foreign chemical prepa- 
rations used in medicine; while, at the 

same time, an agent was travelling in 
this country making sales, and soliciting 
orders in all the principal towns on our 
seaboard. This personage is no stran- 
ger to me,as I had to examine and pass 
his murderous wares through the cus- 
tom-house in Jarge quantities, until Con- 
gress, in enacting the present righteous 
sanitary measure, gave me the power to 
reject them. The articles were pre- 
pared and put up with consummate 
skill and neatness; and the imitation 
was so perfect that it was impossible for 
the unsuspecting purchaser to distin- 
guish the:n from the genuine, notwith- 
standing that in some instances they did 
not contain over five per cent. of the 
substance represented by the label. The 
only Christian act that, as far as I 
am aware, the agent performed while 
among us, was to sound the alarm in 
season; for, since the law went into 
effect at this port, not a single package 
from that establishment has been pre- 
sented for entry; but I regret to say 
that, if I am correctly informed, one, if 
not more, of the persons formerly con- 
nected with the Brussels firm, are now 
in this country, engaged, to some ex- 
tent, in the same iniquitous business; 
hence the ingenious adulterations before 
spoken of. I imagine, however, from 
certain proceedings which have been 
instituted, that their career among us 
will not be of long duration.”’ 

- The Doctor thinks that the business 
of drug-grinding and powdering also 
requires a searching reform. He says 
that all sorts of incongruous articles are 
mixed together at the mill, producing 
sometimes fatal combinations. For the 
purpose of detecting and suppressing 
this system of domestic fraud, he sug- 
gests what seems to be a very feasible 
procedure: 

“That the National Medical Associ- 
ation, at their next meeting, should ap- 
point a committee, composed of ¢wo or 
more from each State, whose duty it 
shall be “closely to scrutinize powdered 
drugs and all other medicinal prepara- 
tions found on sale throughout the coun- 
try; and, of those suspected, let them 
purchase small quantities, and subject 
the same to analysis; and, if they prove 
to be of inferior strength, or to have 
been fraudulently prepared, let the fraud 
be promptly exposed through the co- 


lumns of our numerous medical and 


number would be doubled. The copy- ' 


other journals, and let the committee 
report all particulars at the next annual 
meeting of the Association. 

“‘ This course will not only bring pub- 
lic opinion to bear upon the subject, 
which sometimes proves all-powerful, 
but, what is of great importance, will 
place the profession in the possession of 
such facts and data as will be abso- 


lutely indispensable to insure success, | 


should they, as a last resort, for the pur- 


pose of entirely eradicating the evil, be 


compelled to make a united appeal to 
the different State Legislatures of the 
Union for the enactment of such laws, 
penal or otherwise, as may be deemed 
most judicious, and at the same time 
most effective. I am inclined to believe 
that a movement of the kind would be 
attended with the most beneficial re- 
sults. Very few wholesale and jobbing 
drug-houses, with a knowledge of such 
a surveillance over them, would be apt, 
in my opinion, to risk their reputation 
and the success of their business by 
sending forth from their establishment 
spurious and adulterated medicines, 
with an almost moral certainty of the 
fraud being exposed and fastened upon 
them. The same fear of detection and 
exposure at the sacrifice of their busi- 
ness, would induce the country dealers 
to order no articles of medicine from the 
principal markets but such as they could 
guaranty as genuine to their customers. 
Furthermore, under such a regime, faith- 
fully administered, the demand for adul- 
terations and worthless medicines would 
cease, and consequently their manufac- 
ture.”’ 


Rencontre with a Boa Constrictor. 


I was just loading my fowling-piece, 
when I observed an object on the white 
mud of the river, which gleamed in the 
sun’s rays like a coil of silver: it was a 
serpent, basking in the sun. We rowed 
towards the spot, and Count Oriolla 
fired at it from a distance of thirty to 
forty paces: he missed it with the first 
barrel, but wounded it in the tail with 
the second, which was charged with 
large shot No. 2. This seemed to rouse 
the creature; our boat grounded almost 
at the same moment a little higher up 
than where the serpent lay, but some 
intervening bushes prevented our keep- 
ing it in sight. We all eagerly jumped 
into the river, followed by most of the 
crew; Counts Oriolla and Bismark 
were overboard in a minute, but as the 
real depth of the water seemed to me 
very problematical, I leaped quickly on 
to a withered branch of an enormous 
prostrate tree, which served as a bridge 
to the shore. Although I had little 
hope of coming up with the serpent, I 
advanced as fast as I could along the 
slippery trunk—a thing by no means 
easy, on account of my large India rub- 


ber shoes, which the swollen state of 


my feet had obliged me to wear for 
some weeks past. Just then I heard 
the report of a gun on my left, and in- 
stantly jumping into the morass, warm 
from the sun’s heat, sinking into it up 
to my knee at every step, and leaving 
one of my shoes in the mud, I hastened 
in the direction of the sound. Count 
Oriolla who was the first to leap out of 
the boat, ran to the spot where he had 
wounded the serpent, and caught a 
sight of the reptile as it was trying to 
escape into the forest. Suddenly it 


_glided into the mud under the trunk of 


a prostrate tree, and at that instant 
the Count struck it with a cutlass, 
which, however, merely raised the skin: 
he then threw himself at full length 
upon the creature, as it was sliding 
away, and thrust the steel into its back, 
afew feet from the tail. The Count 
vainly tried to stop the monstrous rep- 
tile, which dragged him along, though 
the cutlass had pierced his body and 
entered the ground beneath. It was 
fortunate that the serpent did not bend 
backwards, and entwine its bold pur- 
suer in its folds—nor less so that Count 
Bismark, the only one who was armed 
with a gun, came up at this critical mo- 
ment; climbing over the trunk of a 
tree he faced the enemy, which, hissing, 
lifted its head erect in the air, and with 
great coolness gave it a shot d bout 
pourtant through the head, which laid 
it apparently lifeless on the ground.— 
My companions described the creature’s 
strength as wonderful, writhing in im- 
mense folds, and flinging its head from 
one side to another in its efforts to es- 
cape the well aimed stroke of Count 
Oriolla; but a few moments after the 
shot, which carried away its lower jaw 
and a part of the head, the serpent 
seemed to arouse from its stupefaction, 
and Count Bismark hastened back to 
the boat to fetch Mr. Theremin’s gun. 
All this was the work of a few mo- 
ments. I had hardly left the boat more 
than two or three minutes, when I stood 
beside Count Oriolla on the trunk of 
the tree, with the serpent coiled up in 
an unshapened mass at its roots. I could 
scarcely wait to hear what had passed, 
but seized a heavy pole from one of the 
men who gathered round, to have a 
thrust at the creature’s head. Raising 
itself up, it now seemed to summon its 
last strength; but it vainly strove to 
reach us on the tree. I stood ready, 
armed with a cutlass, to thrust into its 
jaws, while the Count stirred up the 
serpent, provoking it to the fight; the 
creature’s strength was, however, ex- 
hausted. Count Bismark now returned, 
and shattered its skull with another 
shot, and it died in strong convulsions. 
Though I could not share with my va- 
liant companions the honour of the day, 
I was fortunate enough to arrive in time 
for the “ Hallah.”? Our prey proved to 
be a large boa constrictor, measuring 
sixteen feet two inches in length, and 
one foot nine inches in circumference: 
the sailors called it a “Sucuriju.”? In 
skinning and dissecting it, a dozen 
membranaceous bags or eggs were 
found in its body, containing young 
serpents, some still alive, and from one 
to two feet long. The Counts kindly 
presented me with the beautiful skin, 
which was spotted white, yellow, and 


black, and covered withsmall scales: this 


trophy of their valour now forms the chief 
ornament of my residence at Monbijou. 
As soon as the task of skinning was ac- 
complished, which the thickness of the 
animal’s scaly covering rendered very 
difficult, we again set sail, soon after 
twelve o’clock, and continued the ascent 
of the Amazon, carrying off the skin 
of the boa in triumph, spread out to 
dry upon the roof of our boat.— Prince 
Adalbert’s Travels. 


The Tularee Plains in California. 


The Galena Advertiser publishes the 
following extract from a private letter 
from California : 

“ The gold mines have actually ruin- 
ed California, in an agricultural point 
of view. In fact, agriculture will never 
be of any consequence in this country, 
except where water can be found to ir- 
rigate the land; and water is scarce all 
over the country, except in the moun- 
tains. As a grazing country, it is pro- 
bably the best in the world; and a 


statement of the numbers of cattle, 


horses, elk, deer, antelope, &c. that 
roam wild over the Tularee Plains, 
would not be credited if stated. These 
plains are, on an average, fifty miles 
wide and five hundred miles long. In 
crossing them I have seen a drove of 
elk that covered more than four square 
miles of ground, all running at the 
height of their speed. Droves of wild 
horses and antelope were quietly feed- 
ing a few miles distant, without mani- 
festing the least alarm, as they are ac- 
customed to such stampedes of elk.— 
Millions of wild geese were flying over- 
head, having been aroused by the elk. 
Their noise was deafening. ‘Travelling 
two and a half hours, at a brisk trot, 
through this wilderness of animated 
nature, brought us to the San Joaquin’s 
timbered banks and to water. At the 
crossing, the Tularee Plains are forty- 
one miles wide. The river, like a huge 
anaconda, winds through their centre. 
The plain is without wood or water, 
except immediately on the banks of the 
river: The plains are literally covered 
with elk-horns, some of them~so large 
that I could not lift them. One set, in 
particular, was so enormous that two 
men had a heavy lift to throw it into 
the wagon. It is to be sent home as a 
curiosity. At the river we got some of 
the finest salmon, which were speared 
by our Indians. We also caught some 
small fish with a hook and line. The 
water is cold, clear, and transparent.— 
Salmon of twenty-five to sixty pounds 
weight were seen wending their way 
up the stream. We crossed the river 
in a boat, swimming our horses. The 
ferryman—a Missourian—told me that 
fever and ague prevailed to a fearful 
extent in the neighbourhood, and I soon 
had ocular demonstration. of the fact, 
by the shaking of a couple of heredi- 
tary bondsmen from Mexico, who 
were crossing over with us. But 
the mines, considering the exposure to 
which a man is subjected, are healthy. 
Intermittent fever is common, but it 
yields readily to quinine. But one man 
died of bilious fever while I was there; 
he was an Oregonian.”’ 


AGRICULTURAL. 


GENERAL WasuHINGTON’s Farm.—The 
farm of General Washington, on Mount 
Vernon, contained about fifteen square miles. 
It was divided into farms of convenient size, 
at the distance of two, three, and five miles 
from his mansion house. ‘These farms he 
visited every day in pleasant weather, and 
was constantly engaged in making experi- 
ments for the improvement of agriculture. 
Some idea of the extent of his farming ope- 
rations may be formed from the following 
facts:—In 1787 he had 580 acres of grass; 
sowed 600 bushels of oats; 600 acres with 
wheat, and as much more corn, barley, po- 
tatoes, beans, peas, &c., and one hundred 
and fifty with turnips. His stock consisted 
of one hundred and forty horses, one hun- 
dred and twelve cows, two hundred and 
thirty-six working oxen, heifers and steers, 
and five hundred sheep. He constantly 
employed two hundred and fifty hands, and 
kept twenty-four ploughs going during the 
whole year, when the earth and the state 
of the weather would permit. In 1786 he 
slaughtered one hundred and fifty hogs, for 
the use of his family, and provisions for his 
negroes, for whose comfort he had great 
regard. 


BuckwHEAT WITHOUT Grit.—Did any 
person, who eats buckwheat cakes, ever 
have the good fortune to get any containing 
not a particle of grit? A method not gene- 
rally known was lately stated to us by a 
practical farmer, who says that buckwheat 
raised in this way is entirely free from this 
difficulty :—The buckwheat is sown at the 
the usual time; but before harrowing, a 
bushel of rye is sown with it to the acre; 
they both come up together, and the buck- 
wheat being the most rapid in growth, soon 
obtains the ascendency, the rye only form- 
ing a smooth, green carpet beneath, which 
completely prevents the dashing of the grit 
or soil by rain upon the buckwheat, when 


it is cut, and otherwise keeps it clean.— 


After the crop of buckwheat is removed, 
the rye obtains. sufficient growth before 
winter, and the next season affords a good 
crop of itself. ‘Thus the buckwheat is pro- 
tected, and two crops obtained from a single 
seeding.— Pennsylvania Cultivator. 


Beans as Foop ror ANimALs.—Beans 
are excellent for fattening sheep, and peas 
are highly prized for fattening hogs. Beans 
are not usually relished by hogs; but we 
have heard of their being ground, and the 
meal being mixed with potatoes and fed to 
them, with good results. Bean meal has 
also been given to cows. ‘The writer was 
acquainted with a farmer in Maine, several 
years since, who was somewhat noted for 
the general excellence of his milch cows, 
and who made it a rule to feed his cows 
with about a quart of bean meal each, for 
two or three weeks before and after calving. 
The cows appeared to be very fond of it, 
and the farmer thought it was the best food 
for the combined objects of imparting 
strength, and producing a good flow of 
milk, that could be used. A writer in the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, states that he has 
lately been feeding a milch cow with bean 
meal with good effects. We hope experi- 
ments will be made in such a manner as to 
test its value, compared with meal from 
Indian corn. Mere conjecture, without 
actual trial, is worth but little —Cultivator. 


Caspaces.—Of all green crops, this is 
the most valuable. It stands almost any 
frost. 
enough to handle, until it has acquired a 
hard, close heart. It is a crop to put on 
every bit of otherwise idle ground; it can 
be planted between rows of any thing and 
every thing, either to be eaten as greens, 
when large enough, or left to cabbage on 
the coming off of other crops.- Nor is the 
use of this excellent vegetable over when 
the full-grown cabbage is cut, for the sprouts 
which follow are equally good. Planted 
out to cabbage, they should be eighteen 
inches apart in the rows, and the rows two 
feet asunder. When the best part of the 
cabbage is cut, other plants may be planted 
between the rows, the ground being first 
dug, and the stumps may be taken up and 
planted close together in some otherwise 


useless spot, and yield a mass of greens 


It is eatable from the time it is large | 


when scarcely any thing else is to be had. 
The seed is but little object; sowing, there- 
fore, to provide at all times plants to put 
out, is a necessary precaution. 


BucxwueatT.—Buckwheat is said to be 
a native of Persia, and is usually sown on 
poor land, although, like other cultivated 
plants, it does best on a good soil with a 
good culture. Its blossoms yield a consider- 
able food for bees, although the honey thus 
obtained is inferior to that made from clover. 
Buckwheat meal or flour is much used in 
some sections of the United States for mak- 
ing griddle cakes. The seed of these plants 
contain fifty per cent. of starch, and one- 
half per cent. of earthy matter. It is often 
sown and the crop ploughed in, to fertilize 
poor land. From one to two bushels of 
seed are put on. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A New Crime.—A new species of crime 
is found in some parts of the country—that 
of kidnapping children in the rural districts, 
for the purpose of exposing them in the 
towns as objects of charity. A case of this 
sort was brought last week under the notice 
of the bench of Magistrates at Cork. 


Save or Mr. Lyte’s 
the more curious articles in this library are 
two very scarce books. No. 1919 is the 
First Declaration of Henry VIII. against 
the authority of the Pope, 1537, in English 
and in Latin. No public library, it is be- 
lieved, possesses both. No. 3942 is a fine 
copy, with critical manuscript notes, of the 
Bourdeaux New Testament, of which only 
eight copies are known to be extant. The 
collection of Bibles and Testaments is an 
interesting feature of the catalogue. 


LamarTINE.—La Democratie Pacifique 
says that Lamartine’s “ Meditations,” and 
some of his other works, have been trans- 
lated into Chinese by order of the emperor. 


several years’ experience in teaching, wishes a 
situation as an Assistant Teacher in an Academy. 
She will instruct in English, Plain and Fancy Nee- 
dle Work, and Artificial Flower Work. 
(post paid) S. F.S. at the office of this paper. 

july 27—3t* 


INE GROCERIES.—Colton & Co., South West 
Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 
have now for sale one of the finest stock of Family 
Groceries in the city, and are selling many of the 
very best articles at extremely low prices; for in- 
stance, Fresh Green Tea at 75 cts., very fine flavour 
and strength; do. at 50 cts. very good; Fine Fla- 
voured Black Tea, at 37} and 50 cts. Better Sugar 
for 63 cts. than any other store; White at 7, and 
very white at 8 cts. Best Loaf, Crushed, Sifted, and 
Pulverized Sugars. A small lot of the finest Old 
Government Java Coffee in the city—Laguyra, Mara- 
caibo, and Rio, in bags, and at retail, cheap. An 
assortment of the richest Jellies, Canton Ginger in 
Syrup, Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Pickles, Sauces, 
Ketchup, Olive Oil of ** Latour’? and ‘* Laguerrenne”?’ 
brands, and every article in our line selected with 
the greatest care, and warranted to please. Goods 
packed up securely, and sent to any part of the 
country. COLTON & CO., Family Grocers, 
South West Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philad. 
may 5—6t 


ENRY’S CQMMENTARY. — Six Votumes 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy of 
ull Protestant Denominations.— Barrineton & 
Haswe.it, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo. 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
very Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, giltedge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


R. MASON’S WORKS.—Baker & Seribner 

have just published the Complete Works of 

John M. Mason, D.D. edited by his son, Ebenezer 
Mason, 4 vols. 8vo, with a portrait. 

ContEnts.— Volume [—Introduction, by Ebenezer 
Mason. ‘The celebrated work, entitled, A Plea for 
Holy Communion on Catholic Principles. Letters 
on Frequent Communion. Considerations on Lots. 

Volume II.—The celebrated Essays on Episco- 
pacy, and also those on the Church of God. A 
‘Treatise on Faith and Justification. Hints on the 
Insufficiency of the Light of Nature. 

Volume III.—Sermons—The Gospel for the Poor. 
Divine Judgments. Mercy Remembered in Wrath. 
Hope for the Heathen. Pardon of Sins. Living 
Faith. Messiah’s Throne. Christian Mourning. 
Full Assurance of Faith and Hope. Evangelical 
Ministry Exemplified. Salvation by Grace. Min- 
isterial Fidelity. Two Sermons on the Christian 
Warfare. Lectures on Psalms XXIII. and VIIL., 
and Matthew xxvii. 1-5. 

Volume IV.—Sermons—Natare and Necessity of 
Regeneration. Works of the Flesh and Spirit Dis- 
tinguished. ‘True Honour. Apostolic Commission. 
Non-conformity to the World. The Fountain of 
Life. The Gospel Offer. The Gospel no Cause of 
Shame. On Steadfastness in Religious Sentiment. 
Speech on Resignation of Pastoral Charge. Death 
of David Hume, Esq. and Samuel Finley, D.D.—a 
Contrast. Conversation with a Young Traveller. 
Orations—On the Death of Washington—on the 
Death of Hamilton. Voice of Warning on the En- 
suing Election of President Jefferson. Embracing 
in the four volumes 2355 pages, at the low price of 
$6.50. BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street, New York. 
may 19—tf 


ENEVA FEMALE INSTITOTE FOR SALE 
—The Subscriber having received a publie 
appointment, will dispose of the above Seminary, 
situated in Geneva, New York, including the build- 
ing, completely furnished for a large class Boarding 
and Day School. ‘The Seminary was established 
for the education of Female Teachers and to give a 
finishing course of instruction. It is in successful 
operation, having over eighty pupils, with very 
favourable prospects. The building is a substantial 
brick edifice, fifty feet square, with accommodations 
for twenty-five or thirty boarding pupils and one 
hundred scholars. It is desired to dispose of the 
building and fixtures together, at a moderate price. 
Part of the purchase money may remain on mort- 
gage. Should the building not be sold, it will be 


leased for au Seminary. Few situations of the kind 


could offer, in all respects, so desirable. Possession 

will be given on the 25th of August. Address, 

post-paid, WILLIAM CHAPIN, Principal, 
june 30—tf Geneva, New York. 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal. 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black ‘leas; Java, Maracaibo, and wuther fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 23—tf 


Tharsday 


ITUATION WANTED.—A lady, who has had | 


Address 


ANORAMA OF NATURAL CURIOSITIES, 
—Open every evening at the Sansom street 
Hall, between Sixth and Seventh streets, in the rear 
of Jones’s Hotel, Philadelphia, Brewer’s Moving 
Panorama of Natural Curiosities of North America, 
comprising all the interesting views in the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky; the Niagara River, Falls, 
&c.; Mount Vernon, the resting place of Washing- 
ton; the Natural Bridge of Virginia; and a Day’s 
Journey through the Prairies. 

An exhibition every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon, commencing at half past three o’clock, 
P.M. Admission 25 cents, children under 12 years, 
half price. Doors open at seven, commence at eight 
o’clock, P. M 

West Chester, Pa. June 5th, 1849. 

The undersigned, having witnessed the exhibition 
of Brewer’s Panoramas, takes great pleasure in eX- 
pressing his very high opinion of their merit, and 
of their adaptation to afford instruction and delight 
to every beholder. Joun CRowELL. 

It is with pleasure I unite in praise of Mr. Brew- 
er’s Panorama. James CROWELL. 


june 16—tf 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
Names and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sagar 

ured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment o; 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Commoa 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 

rices. Orders from the Coun » as well as the 

ty, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 


may 13—3t 


ASSAU HALL. — The next Session of the 
College of New Jersey will commence on 
the 9th day of August. 

As this is the commencement of the College 
year, it is the most suitable time for new stadents 
to enter; and it is important that all students be. 
longing to the College be present on the first day 
of the term. 

The Faculty will attend to the examination of 
students applying for admission, on the day preced- 
ing the beginning of the Session. 3 

The Law Department, in connexion with the 
College, which has been in operation two years, 
will commence, at the same time, its instruction, 
consisting of recitations, examinations, lectures, 
preparation of legal forms and instruments, and the 
exercises of a Moot Court. 

Application for admission, and communications 
touching the Law School, may be made to James 
S. Green and Richard 8, Field, Exqs. of Princeton, 
New Jersey. july 21—4t 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY, No. 2 NORTH 
STREET, BALTIMORE.—New Booxs.— 
Loyola and Jesuitism, by Isaac ‘Taylor. Plain 
Thoughts about Great and Good Things for Little 
Boys and Girls, by the Rev. W. S. Plumer, D, D, 
Saint and Sinner, by the same. Short Sermons to 
Little Children, by the same. Vol. 6th, Chalmery? 
Posthumous Works, containing sermons preached 
at various periods, from 1794 to 1847. Clergy of 
of 


America, by Joseph Belcher, D. D. Cottage 
tures, George Selwood, Mary Grey, and others 
special interest, by the American Sunday School 
Union. july 21—3t 


OOKS AND STATIONERY.—The Subseri- 
ber respectfully informs Country Merchants, 
Teachers, and others that he has removed to the 
Store No. 22 South Fourth street, on the West side, 
between Market and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, 
where he offers for sale Books and Stationery on 
the most favourable terms. HENRY PERKINS. 
july 21—4t 


EW VOLUME OF ILLUSTRA. 
TED HISTORIES.—Just issued, the His. 
tory of Julius Cesar, by Jacob Abbott, with an illa- 
minated title page, and numerous engravings. 
RECENTLY ISSUED, 
The History of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
“ Charles the First of England. 


“ Alexander the Great. 

“ Hannibal, the Carthaginian. 

“ Charles the Second of England. 
Queen Elizabeth. 

ne Marie Antoinette of France. 


The Pilgrimage of Adam and David, with sketch- 
es of their heavenly employment, a Bible allegory, 
by James Gallagher, 12mo, second edition. 

Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, by Ashbel 
Green, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo, with portrait. 

The African Preacher, an authentic narrative, by 
the Rev. William S. White, 18mo, cloth, 28 cents; 
half roan, 22 cents. 

Converse with God in Desertion and Solitude, b 
the Rev. Richard Baxter; cloth, 28 cents; half 
roan, 22cents. 

Plain Thoughts about great and good things for 


mer, D.D.; 18mo, cloth, 25 cents; half roan, 19 
cents. 

The Bedfordshire Tinker, or the History of John 
Bunyan, written for young children, by G. BE. Sar- 
gent; 18mo, price 16 cents. 

Story of the Samaritans, 12 cents. 

The Saint and the Sinner, by Dr. Plumer, 10 
cents. 

For sale by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 
july 28—3t street, Philadelphia. 


FEMALE SEMINARY— 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Misses 
Pinneo, Principals.—This isa select Family Board. 
ing and Day School, Chambersburg affording a most 
desirable location for the purposes of such an Insti- 
tution. This establishment occupies one of the most 
delightful situations in the town. Surrounded by 
extensive grounds, containing ornamental trees, 
shrubbery, and fine fruit, it is peculiarly adapted to 
the purposes of a Boarding School. These grounds 
afford the young ladies opportunity for amusement 
and exercise, without leaving the care of their teach- 
ers, who embrace the advantages these hours of 
relaxation offer for mingling agreeably with them, 
thus studying their ¢haracters, securing their affec- 
tions, and advancing their improvement in various 
respects. 

The boarding pupils form a family circle with 
their teachers; and enjoy all the comforts and 
happy influences of a well regulated home. Their 
personal habits and manners are watched over with 


given to the rapid improvement of those entrusted to 
them, in these respects. 

The course of instruction pursued is extensive and 
thorough, embracing all the various branches of an 
English education, the Latin and French languages, 
Music and Drawing. The advantages for Music 
are very superior, such as are seldom to be found im 
similar Institution. 

upils will be carried through the regular course 
and receive diplomas as testimonials at its close, or 
such branches be selected as the parent or guardian 
may choose. The number of pupils is limited, as it 
is the chief object and sincere desire of the Principals 
to benefit those committed to their care; and, as far 
as possible, instruction is given by themselves in 
preference to employing assistants, but in the choice 
of ‘Teachers, who must, to some extent, be associated 
with them, tlre greatest care is taken, and these only 
selected whose views of teaching are congenial, and 
whom they ean implicitly trust. 

The Principals of this Institution design that its 
advantages—Liiterary, Moral, and Religious—shall 
be of the highest order, and no efforts shall be spared 
to make them at least equal to those of any other, 
either in the city or country. It is a chartered 
Institution, and under the care of a Board of Trus- 
tees. 


The undersigned, Committee of this Board, take 
pleasure in commending the Institution to the con. 
fidence of the public, and the patronage of parents 
who would secure for their daughters the advai.tages 
of a thorough and liberal education. 

The Chambersburg Female Seminary has long 


tion as a School of uncommon merit. It has contri. 
buted in no small degree to clevate the standard of 
Female Education in our country, to deepen and 
extend the conviction of its importance, and to fur- 


such a system, properly conducted, is destined to 
confer on a community. Such evidence has been 
amply furnished in the history of this Institution. 
It has been eminently successful in training the 
minds and disciplining the affections of not a few, 
who are now filling, with dignity, responsible sta- 
tions in the domestic and social circles of life, and 


being of society. 

Of the Young Ladies who have charge of the 
Institution, the Committee deem it needless to speak 
in the way of commendation. Their character, and 
qualifications as Teachers, are of the highest order. 
We can, therefore, safely say to parents who wish 
to place their daughters at Boarding School, that 
this is an Institution to which they may send them 
with entire confidence that they will be watched 
over with maternal care, and furnished with every 
requisite facility for receiving an accomplished 
Christian education. 

Frederick Smith, Esq., 

Barnard Wolff, 

S. D. Culbertson, M. D., > Committee. 
Rev. Daniel McKinley, 

Rev. B. S. Schneck, 

> A new Term will commence upon the first 
of September, and applications for admission, or for 
any further information; may be made to the Misses 
Pinneo, at their residence, or to any of the gentle- 
men named. july 14—3t 

THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 985 Broadway, New York, and No. 148 
Chestnut Street, South side, First Bookstore 


above Sixth, Philadelphia, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or 7wo Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 


tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 


to be made in advance. 


North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia 


little Boys and Girls, by the Rev. William S. Plu. 


interest and care, and abundant testimony has been- 


nish incontestible proof of the advantages which’ 


who are exerting an efficient influence on the well- 


Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser-_ 


occupied an elevated position in the public estima. | 
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